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Our AAUW philosophy in action 


Equating privilege 
with social obligation 


BY INA CORINNE BROWN 


In the spring JoURNAL a provocative arti- 
cle by Eveline M. Burns raised the ques- 
tion, “Does AAUW have a social phi- 
losophy?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer the 
author supplied. 

She believed that our common phi- 
losophy might be said to include at least 
three things: namely, a belief in demo- 
cratic self-government, a belief in the 
importance of individual freedom and 
effort, and a belief in the value of ex- 
tending to the largest possible number of 
our people the economic and cultural ad- 
vantages of American life. Further, she 
suggested that university women should 
use their trained minds to distinguish 
between means and ends, to act on the 
basis of factual information, and to main- 
tain some degree of consistency in action 
and social philosophy. 

It is with the question of action and its 
relation to our social philosophy that this 
present article is concerned. Do the hun- 
dred thousand AAUW members have a 
social obligation that is greater than, or 


The Social Studies Committee wishes to thank 
the AAUW state presidents who responded so 
promptly to the committee’s request for concrete 
examples to illustrate this article. In fact, the 
response was so generous that replies have had to 
be shared with the department, “From the 
Branches.” Dr. Brown, of Nashville, Tenn., 
member of the Social Studies Committee chosen 
fo write the article, is an anthropologist and 
member of the faculty (under various titles) at 
searritt College, Vanderbilt University, George 
I ‘eabody College, and Fisk University. 


different from, that of other women in the 
community? Are we to think of ourselves 
primarily as privileged women —or as 
obligated women? 

Most American women — inside AAUW 
and outside — rather casually take for 
granted the fact that they are the most 
privileged women on earth. It is not 
merely our political freedom and our 
economic plenty that set us apart. The 
comfort and convenience of our houses, 
the abundance and quality of our cloth- 
ing, the number and variety of our maga- 
zines, the automobiles, telephones, elec- 
trical appliances, and countless gadgets 
that are at our disposal, would astound 
most of the women of the world. The 
abundance of food available for ourselves 
and our children can be indicated in a 
single question: Where else on earth are 
women concerned with the problem of 
getting Junior to drink his milk rather 
than with the problem of how one can 
possibly get milk for Junior to drink? 

These privileges, along with countless 
others, we in AAUW share with a great 
percentage of all American women. We 
did not “earn” them in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The fact that we live in 
a land of abundance, that we have missed 
the devastating destruction of war, and 
that we have escaped the heavy hand of 
binding tradition or of thwarting dictator- 
ship is largely the result of good fortune 
rather than the reward of any effort on our 
part. The freedom which American women 
enjoy today rests in large measure on the 
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heroic’ and often thankless efforts of the 
women of earlier generations who en- 
dured insults and ostracism in order to 
win equality of opportunity for them- 
selves and others of their sex. 

But AAUW members are not merely 
American women; they have the added 
privilege of being women who have re- 
ceived a broad and liberal training. Most 
people feel that unusual privilege involves 
some sort of obligation. Probably there 
are few members of AAUW who would 
not agree that because of its privileged 
position the United States does have an 
obligation to the less fortunate people of 
the world and that American women 
whose own lives are free owe something 
to their less fortunate sisters. The re- 
sponse to appeals for overseas relief in the 
form of food and clothing, gifts to the 
Friendship Train, and the cooperation 
in foster parent plans, all indicate a 


general sense of obligation growing out- 


of the fact that we are Americans who 
enjoy unusual benefits. 

In this response, college and university 
women have shared. Many, however, 
seem to feel no special indebtedness arising 
from their unusual educational oppor- 
tunities. They think of their college train- 
ing as a private benefit which they 
“earned” by hard work, and the mone- 
tary cost of which was paid by themselves 
or their parents. In point of fact, nobody 
in this country fully pays for his college 
training. All higher educational institu- 
tions either are endowed or they are 
supported in part by gifts or taxes or by a 
combination of these methods. No stu- 
dent’s tuition pays the expense of his 
college training. His education is sub- 
sidized either by the state or community 
as a whole. Even private institutions 
which charge large fees enjoy a tax-exempt 
status which constitutes a public sub- 
sidy. 

It follows that in a very specific sense 
the college-trained person owes a debt to 
society. The AAUW member, according 
to the Association’s standards, is a grad- 
uate of an institution prepared to “enrich 
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the mind, stimulate the imagination, and 
orient the student in the world of time, 
and thought, and action.” Such a person 
is well equipped to pay her debt. 

And how may that debt be paid? The 
debt itself cannot be dissociated from the 
fact that we are citizens in a democracy, 
This places upon us a dual obligation, 
first to further the democratic ideal, and 
second to accept full individual responsi- 
bility, because democracy works only as 
individuals function intelligently. 


1 
Tie American Association of University 
Women not only recognizes this obliga- 
tion but offers a channel for discharging it. 

AAUW branches in every state are 
aware of the importance of the citizen’s 
assuming his share of responsibility for his 
government. The Legislative Committee 
of one Delaware branch presented as a 
community service a series of open meet- 
ings where such basic facts as the structure 
and function of local, state, and national 
government were discussed as well as the 
drafting and financing of government 
budgets. “‘This series of meetings was 
received so favorably last fall that it was 
repeated during the winter. One fine man 
became sufficiently interested, through 
these meetings, to run for our state legisla- 
ture; and he was elected.” 

Four AAUW committees joined forces 
in one Colorado branch to stimulate in- 
terest in “political philosophy, processes 
and techniques, and parliamentary laws 
and public speaking.” Not only do these 
branch members feel that intelligent self- 
education is essential to the maintenance 
of democratic institutions; but also they 
feel an obligation to develop leadership, 
and to encourage and support capable 
women for public office and public ap 
pointment. 

In a city in New York state, where the 
voters have authorized revision of the city 
charter, members of the AAUW branch 
are studying various types of municipal 
government and making an analysis of 
their city charter and general ordinances. 
They expect to submit their recommends 
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tions to the municipal committee working 
on the new charter. One trained person in 
the city council or on a city planning board 
can make an enormous difference in what 
happens to a whole community. An In- 
diana branch succeeded in getting on the 
City Planning Commission one of their 
own members who was a specialist in the 
feld of community planning, had taught 
courses in the field at the university level, 
and was a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Pfanners. 

We members of AAUW share the obli- 
gations of all American women to par- 
ticipate-in the democratic process — to 
vote as intelligently as possible, to be 
informed on civic matters, to carry one’s 
share of community duties, and to co- 
operate with those community agencies 
which work for the common good. 


Our training as university women makes 
other demands upon us as well. Important 
among these is the responsibility for pro- 
viding leadership in areas where there is 
special need for trained minds. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate rather than 
exhaust the possibilities. 

The charter of UNESCO — “it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed” — has been 
a challenge to hundreds of AAUW mem- 
bers. Study groups on the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies have flourished 
all over the United States. One Missouri 
branch formed a study group to follow 
monthly developments within the United 
Nations. The World Trade Organization 
and the Children’s Fund were subjects 
lor two of the many open meetings that 
were held. In Oregon, an AAUW branch 
arranged and presented a series of radio 
programs entitled “Know Your United 
Nations.” And in Montana a branch presi- 
dent’s report on UNESCO so impressed 
the membership that by popular request 
her report was presented over the radio. 
In Idaho an AAUW International Rela- 
tions Committee formed a panel discus- 
sion group to present current topics before 
other community organizations. 


Mental health is a second area where 
the leadership of university women can 
be of particular importance. Throughout 
the country there is an overwhelming 
need for effective measures in the field of 
mental health — measures to educate the 
public on the meaning of the term, and 
measures to provide facilities and per- 
sonnel for the treatment of those who are 
mentally ill. In many communities people 
still regard mental illness as a disgrace. 
In many states mental hospitals are in- 
deed veritable “‘snake pits.”” In others 
there is little hope of cure because hospi- 
tals are overcrowded and inadequately 
staffed. In one state the head of the State 
Hospital for the Insane insists that many 
of the elderly people committed are 
merely senile and need only custodial care, 
and that their presence overtaxes staff 
and facilities and prevents adequate at- 
tention being given to the mentally ill 
for whom there is hope of recovery. 
Obviously, there are many points at 
which trained women might aid in getting 
public recognition for the provisions that 
are needed. 

Iowa branches of the AAUW have ap- 
proached the problem of mental health 
through a study of their state institutions 
of various kinds. One branch devoted the 
first ten minutes of each meeting to a 
brief description of two institutions. As a 
result of these and other presentations the 
group is working toward the improve- 
ment of state institutions through higher 
salaries, better personnel, new facilities, 
the provision of psychiatric services, and 
the assurance of non-political control. 

A group of AAUW members in a Kansas 
branch studied psychiatric facilities at 
the state and local level, and presented 
their findings together with leaflets on 
mental health to the entire branch mem- 
bership. In further recognition of their 
responsibility in community leadership, 
the members of the committee offered to 
serve as speakers at the meetings of vari- 
ous local organizations in order to inform 
them of the need for legislative and social 
action. 
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One of the most crucial problems of our 
time lies in the area of group tensions. 
We live in a world of different peoples, 
and our own survival as a democracy as 
well as our leadership in world affairs is 
dependent in large measure on our being 
able to demonstrate that people of dif- 
ferent races, different religions, and dif- 
ferent interests can live together har- 
moniously and cooperatively. Perhaps 
there is no other area in which the trained 
mind is so needed, because group tensions 
by their very nature involve the emotions. 
The university woman’s training enables 
her to make an objective approach. What 
are the facts? What are the issues in- 
volved? Where are the points of tension? 
What are the possible ways out? At what 
point can we best begin work on.the prob- 
lem in our own community? 

An Illinois branch decided to tackle the 
problem of group tensions in the labor 
relations field. The group has had monthly 
meetings to study the history of labor 
unions, the development of the law in 
relation to trade unions, and the evolution 
of industrial democracy. They have en- 
deavored to gain a sympathetic under- 
standing of labor-management problems 
and have invited husbands and friends 
to attend the discussions. 


r 
Two years ago, a Virginian branch began 
to concentrate on the problem of Negro- 
white relations. Their first project was a 
study of the Negro in their own county, 
and as an outgrowth of that study they 
have established an annual scholarship to 
aid and encourage a Negro student who 
plans to return to the county to render 
some form of professional service. The 
principal of the Negro Training School 
feels that this scholarship program of the 
branch will help to raise the standards of 
instruction, encourage Negro students to 
aspire to college training, and give im- 
petus to Negro organizations in the 
county to provide matching scholarships. 
We cannot dissociate national issues 
from international issues. Our attention 
to problems at home must go hand in 
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hand with concern for problems of world 
relationships. The fellowship program 
and our relationship with the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
are perhaps the two outstanding factors 
in the Association’s relationships on the 
international level. Since the war, 150 
women from wartorn countries have 
studied in the United States on AAUW 
fellowships and grants. Branches and 
individual members have sent hundreds 
of packages of food and clothing to uni- 
versity women abroad. They have co- 
operated in the selection of teachers for 
the teacher exchange and have welcomed 
ihe visiting teachers in their communities. 
Groups located in college communities 
have entertained foreign students, and 
often have made a point of inviting such 
students to their homes over the holidays, 


Au of this is only a beginning. Uni- 
versity women must work with and 
through all the groups and agencies con- 
cerned with seeing that men and women 
and children are taught how to live ina 
world of different people. Some one has 
that there isn’t much chance to 
build a brave new world if we are going 
to have the same old people in it. So 
while we are working for the success of 
the United Nations, for European Re- 
covery, and for all the other means by 
which the nations of the world can be 
brought together in cooperative under- 
takings for the common good, the same 
old people make up our communities, and 
there perhaps lies our major responsi 
bility. 

Adult education projects, more en- 
lightened school boards, better trained 
teachers, more effective Parent-Teacher 
Associations, more emphasis on the social 
sciences in our educational institutions 
from kindergarten through graduate 
school — all these are ways by which 
people may be changed in outlook and 
interest. 

We are all conscious of the fact that 
our mechanical development has far out- 
run our social skills. We are perhaps not 
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so conscious of the fact that as a people 
we get what we pay for. So long as there 
are numerous American communities in 
which school teachers, ministers, and social 
workers are paid less than truck drivers, 
mechanics, and even garbage collectors, 
our civilization will be in danger. And so 
long as we spend more for gadgets, cos- 
metics, tobacco, and movies than we 
spend on education and social services we 
shall deserve the comment that we are a 
mechanically literate but socially illiterate. 

University women, as individuals and 
as members of AAUW branches, are at 


The worker in wood 


work in many communities to remove 
this social illiteracy. But there are other 
communities where we have still to show 
our strength. There are many of us who 
still consider education only a privilege. 
Gunnar Myrdal closed his two-volume 
study of the American race problem with 
the striking statement: “History can be 
made. It is not necessary to receive what- 
ever comes as mere destiny.”’ As a trained 
person it is the university woman’s priv- 
ilege and her obligation to share in the 
making of history rather than to be the 
passive recipient of whatever comes. 


In direct cutting, one cannot change after the cut has been made; and thus the medium 
is stern, the problem immediate and the solution unchangeable. 


We do need to get a little closer to the actual substances that go into the making of us, body 
and soul. . . . We need to handle the juices, meats, vegetables that go inside us; we need to 
listen to music at the source, made by men in the same room with us; we need to touch and io 
be repelled or drawn toward trees, rocks and earth. . . . I like wood. I have always lived in 
wooden houses; when I was a child, my family traveled up and down the Ohio in wooden 
boats; my father, grandfather, uncles, and all the men for generations in my family have 
been workers in wood — carpenters, cabinet-makers, sawmill operators. . . . Wood lies 
all about us. . . . America was first built with wood. 


— Joun Roop 





John Rood 


recorder of the American memory 


and artist of the unknown 


in the American imagination 


‘ne JOURNAL brings to AAUW mem- 
bers a fragmentary introduction to the 
work of John Rood, sculptor and painter. 
Born in Athens, Ohio, in 1902, Mr. Rood 
has had one-man exhibitions in New York 
City, Detroit, Washington, Minneapolis, 
and Los Angeles; and circulating exhibi- 
tions of his work have been shown in fifty- 
eight towns under the auspices of branches 
of the AAUW. Formerly artist in resi- 
dence at Ohio University, he is now as- 
sistant professor and artist in residence at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The current AAUW exhibition includes 
ten pieces of folk sculpture in wood — 
with such themes as The Reaper, Goin’ 
Home, The Preacher, Annunciation 
in the Cotton Field, Mountaineers 

against a background of seven 
paintings in oil of the landscape out 
of which the folk sculpture came. 
Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University 
of Minnesota, writes the text of the 
illustrated announcement about “An 
Artist Who Makes Wood Sing.”’ 
“The Rock,” on the cover of this 
JOURNAL, and “‘ Mill at Osseo,”’ one 
cut in pecan wood, and one painted 
in luminous color, are shown as re- 
lated forms of this artist’s work. 

The Rood drawings scattered 
through the text are working sketches 
for pieces later carved in wood. They 
are related to the completed work 
only as the first flash of a thought is 
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related to its full execution. A preliminary 
sketch like those shown here is the artist’s 
letter to himself, written down because he 
wants the image to flicker and change. It 
is like the poet’s first verse fragment or 
the musician’s first phrase; it has the 
spiritual content, will have next the al- 
ternatives and the period of absorption. 
“Lazy Boy” was the first note made 
about the folk sculpture series begun by 
John Rood early in the 1930’s. “‘ Laughing 
Man” shows the artist’s preoccupation 
with laughter; much later he made “Sarah 
Laughing.” “The Smasher” shows lines of 
force characteristic of certain phases of 
Rood’s style. 


SMASHER I, crayon, brush and ink, 21/2” x 16%”, 1943 
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. - - from the catalogue of the current Rood exhibition 


Look at these pieces — and you will realize that they are not wood merely, but wood 
singing the authentic ballad of America. 

There is ““The Reaper,”’ for example. See that bent back, but don’t let sentimental 
tears fall: he is bending closer to the earth he has tended. He is not exactly smiling, but 
| wonder if there is not a smile within him. He is cutting his wheat with a kind of 
fatherly calm, as if he owned it. Well, he does own it; he planted it; it is his wheat; he is 
reaping his own. 

“Farm Woman’’? She is herself, one woman, not an abstract idea of a woman, but 
when I see her I think of a pageant of farm women from frontier days to now. Her 
fingers, working mechanically, are sensitive to the full pods of the peas she is shelling 
into the bowl she holds in her lap. But note how she is looking up and away, just as our 
mothers did on a thousand occasions when their fingers were busy at accustomed tasks. 
Her thoughts seem to be far away, but I fancy they are really not: they are concen- 
trated on first things in her world. 

“Goin’ Home”? Going home is a universal kind of going, but this woman is not 
going home from a tea or a bridge party or even from a factory. I think she has been 
out picking up pieces of coal along the tracks, with an eye wary for officers with badges. 
But the bag is full, and now she is going home — to a house full of children, I am sure. 
She will have to make a hot meal for them when she gets there. They are hungry — 
they are always hungry and she always goes home to cook for them. No, not a very 
easy life, but America wasn’t built by easy living. And there is something of America 
in that face, those arms and hands, that graceless but purposeful foot. 

“The Laundress”? She has quite a job, keeping America clean and fresh. Her arms 
are big and strong, but even big and strong arms get tired. That bag of wet clothes is 
heavy. ““Comes a time when you must get down on your knees,” said Mama in the 
most memorable line in J Remember Mama. Comes a time, for all of us, when we must 
scrub . . . in one way or another. 

“John Brown” is John Brown, but he is also angry America fighting for a cause. 
Better have a good look at him for he is the kind of man we hang and later write poems 
about and put in our history schoolbooks. He is America stubborn, America unyielding, 
America rugged, America fanatical. Every good cause has had its John Brown. The 
books do not quite bring him alive, but this head 7s John Brown. 

“Romantic Head,” carved from cherry, may seem a trifle out of key, ranged along- 
side “Farm Woman” and “Goin’ Home,” but after all, there is song in America, and 
romance — and smiles for a lover far away or on the next farm. Even “The Laundress”’ 
and the woman “Goin’ Home” were once fair, sweet, innocent, even beautiful, and it 
is a fair guess that banjo-playing farm boys (like the lad in one of the paintings) 
strummed for their smiles. 

Today and a far yesteryear look out at you in “Annunciation in the Cotton Field.” 
The woman, who happens to be a colored woman, pauses in her round of hard work, 
lifts her face to the sky, and seems to hear the voice of the angel Gabriel. 

John Rood himself likes to think of “Seated Woman” as “The Rock” because it is 
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upon people like her that the world we know has been built. But I should rather cal] 
her “Frontier Martha” or even “‘ Midwestern Buddha” (one of Mr. Rood’s names for 
her). I know her. I have seen her sitting quietly in a chair, pausing in the chores of a 
busy day, drawing shrewdly and with purpose upon the fund of homely folk wisdom 
passed down to her through many generations of knowing folk, dominating her entire 
family by her force and good sense. She might be “Ma” in Grapes of Wrath or her 
counterpart in I Remember Mama — she might indeed be everyman’s mother. 

The Rood paintings are background for the Rood carvings. Real people do not live 
on pedestals or in exhibit rooms. They live in homes, in valleys, on farms, in villages 
and towns and cities. John Rood knows the landscape as he knows the people who use 
the landscape, and I am glad that he has brought landscape and people together. He 
knows that the countryside can both smile and frown; he senses the somber mood of the 
rocks; he understands that trees face storm and are riven, even as you and J; he has 
watched the mill, curiously perverse in the landscape; and he has visited the white 
farmhouse, doubtless to hear an apt proverb from the lips of his midwestern Buddha 
or maybe to draw strength from “The Rock.” 

You cannot look at his work without hearing America singing, as Whitman heard 
America singing. The song is the song of reaper, mother, farm woman, laundress, banjo 
player, lover, worker, fighter — the song of America, of living human beings at the 
grass roots of our society who have built and are building America. 

Turopore C, BLeGEN, Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Minnesota 
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Human rights in U. S. foreign policy 


BY RACHEL CONRAD NASON 


The phrase “human rights” has an eight- 
eenth century ring; it carries us back to 
the French Revolution and the Federalist 
papers. We see Montesquieu and Lafay- 
ette joining forces again with Milton, 
Locke, and Burke; we think of Sam 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Tom Paine. But Nazi concentration 
camps forced human rights back into our 
thinking and warned us that freedom of 
speech and press, freedom of religion and 
assembly, fair trial and safety from arrest 
are threatened in our time. 

The love of liberty has always over- 
flowed frontiers. We have shared with the 
other Americas the struggle for the inde- 
pendence of this hemisphere; Byron died 
in Greece; Wilson’s Fourteen Points gave 
meaning to World War I; World War II 
found its credo in the four freedoms. But 
it remained for the Charter of the United 
Nations to make of human rights a di- 
rective for international progress. 

The Charter is shot through with this 
determination. It is noteworthy that the 
references to human rights are coupled 
throughout with the achievement of peace 
and security. Nowhere is this better illus- 
trated than in the first section of the pre- 
amble: 


We the peoples of the United Nations, de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small . . . (italics ours). 


Rachel Conrad Nason is a specialist on inter- 


national organization affairs, in the Department 
of State. 


The United States shared in pressing 
for human rights provisions in the Charter 
at the San Francisco Conference, and it 
has since given firm support to the work 
of the Commission on Human Rights in 
the further development and promotion of 
“fundamental freedoms for all”. It was 
therefore no accident that Secretary Mar- 
shall began his speech at the opening ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in Paris 
last September by urging the United Na- 
tions to approve the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights which had been 
prepared by the Commission during the 
preceding two years. He described this as 
“a new declaration of human rights for 
free men in a free world” and clearly 
stated the United States position: 

Systematic and deliberate denials of basic 
human rights lie at the root of most of our 
troubles and threaten the work of the United 
Nations. It is not only fundamentally wrong 
that millions of men and women live in daily 
terror of secret police, subject to seizure, im- 
prisonment, or forced labor without just cause 
and without fair trial, but these wrongs have 
repercussions in the community of nations. 
Governments which systematically disregard 
the rights of their own people are not likely to 
respect the rights of other nations and other 
people, and are likely to seek their objectives 
by coercion and force in the international 
Geld. ... 

Let this third regular session of the General 
Assembly approve by an overwhelming major- 
ity the Declaration of Human Rights as a 
standard of conduct for all; and let us, as 
members of the United Nations, conscious of 
our own shortcomings and imperfections, join 
our effort in good faith to live up to this high 
standard. 


The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights covers a variety of civil, 
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political, social, and economic rights. 
Most of the civil and political rights are 
familiar in our thinking; freedom of ex- 
pression and information, freedom of re- 
ligion and association, free trial and secur- 
ity of person, the right to own property 
and to equality before the law. Some are 
vivid from World War II: freedom from 
torture and “cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment”; freedom of movement; the 
right to “leave any country, including his 
own” and to seek asylum elsewhere; the 
right to participate in government, and 
not to be subjected to unreasonable inter- 
ference with privacy. 

The social and economic rights in the 
Declaration also reflect the traditions and 
sentiments of the American people. Actu- 
ally our state and federal laws deal with 
most — in some areas all — of the social 
and economic rights enumerated in the 
Declaration. Education, for instance, 
is provided everywhere by local and state 
authorities; federal laws supplement state 
administrations on health, labor stand- 
ards, social security, and similar matters. 

“Everyone’”’, says the Declaration, “‘is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distine- 
tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status.” 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights is, as the Secretary pointed 
out, a “standard of conduct for all.” It 
is not a treaty. The Declaration can be 
compared with our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in that it is a statement of ob- 
jectives and does not impose legal obliga- 
tions on the nations that approve it. It is 
the intention of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, and one in which the United 
States Representative concurred, that the 
Declaration shall be followed by an Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights, 
which will be a treaty, legally binding on 
the nations that ratify it. The Commission 
has already begun drafting the Covenant, 
and will be working on it further at its 
next meeting. 
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John Foster Dulles, in a speech before 
the Carnegie Endowment in Paris, urged 
endorsement of the Declaration and con. 
tinued: 


But we must not stop there. We must go on 
with the drafting of a Covenant which will seek | 
to translate human rights into law. It does not 
minimize the importance of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence to recognize that the Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights were required to 
establish the body of law necessary to achieve 
practical results. So with the Declaration be. 
fore the Assembly. It is an important proclama- 
tion of principles and should be approved. 
But that approval is only a step toward ful- 
filling the faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person 
and the pledge to practice tolerance that is 
contained in the Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter. 


The proposed Covenant will probably 
include only the basic civil rights such as 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, re- 
ligion, freedom of information and opin- 
ion, freedom from slavery and torture, 
guarantee of fair trial and freedom from 
arbitrary arrest. Since it will be a treaty, 
it will not be binding on the United States 
until it has been submitted in due course 
to the United States Senate and approved 
and ratified in accordance with our own 
Constitutional procedures. 


P RELIMINARY drafts of the Covenant 
were sent to interested non-governmental 
organizations in the United States by the 
Public Affairs Division of the Department 
of State in February and again in August 
1948, with a request for suggestions and 
comment. 

The Covenant on Human Rights treats 
questions which have not generally been 
covered in international conventions, and 
therefore presents a number of new prob- 
lems. One of the most critical is how to 
ensure its observance. Enforcement pro- 
cedures are complicated by differences in 
national laws and constitutions, as well as 
by the sensitiveness of nations to criticism 
from outside sources. Various suggestions 
have been made, such as special oards of 
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review, appeals to the International Court 
of Justice and possibly to other tribunals. 

There are a number of other treaty 
proposals in the field of human rights also 
nearing completion, and the Senate may 
be asked to take action on them likewise 
in the near future. The General Assembly 
approved unanimously a Convention on 
Genocide which outlaws as a crime under 
international law acts committed with the 
intent of destroying a national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group as such. This was 
signed in Paris and will come into force 
when it is ratified by twenty nations. 
Three conventions to ensure free inter- 
national exchange of news and information 
are also being developed in the United 
Nations. 


Tue first of the three conventions is on 
the International Gathering and Trans- 
mission of News. Originally sponsored by 
the United States, it is intended to pro- 
mote the free flow of information between 
countries by facilitating the work of 
foreign correspondents. It encourages the 
freest possible movement of foreign cor- 
respondents, protects them from expul- 
sion for any lawful exercise of their rights, 
and ensures equitable treatment of their 
outgoing dispatches. 

The second draft convention, originally 
sponsored by the French, proposes an in- 
ternational right of official correction to 
provide protection against false or dis- 
torted reporting likely to injure friendly 
relations between nations. A complaining 
government would send its own version 
of the facts to the state in which an ob- 
jectionable report has been published, 
and the latter would then be obliged to 
make this version available to the infor- 
mation agencies which supply news to its 
public. 

The third convention, the Draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information, was 
originally sponsored by the United King- 
dom. ‘This Convention is more general in 
nature than the other two. It applies to 
all nationals of all Contracting States, not 
alone to foreign correspondents and in- 


formation agencies. It seeks to establish 
the broad principles of freedom of infor- 
mation and the extension of those princi- 
ples to regions where they are not now 
fully recognized in practice. 


Torotocicat differences between demo- 
cratic and totalitarian nations have been 
highlighted in the debates over the free- 
dom of information conventions. The 
USSR and its satellites have pressed for 
government control of the presentation of 
news as against our belief that democracy 
requires a governmental hands-off policy 
with faith in the soundness of judgment 
of its citizens to discriminate between the 
true and the false. Problems of enforce- 
ment arise on these treaties just as in the 
more inclusive Covenant, and challenge 
imagination and experience to find prac- 
tical solutions. 

Further international conventions to 
promote respect for and observance of 
human rights are also being projected. 
Some of these will develop through the 
work of the international specialized agen- 
cies, such as the ILO, whose labor conven- 
tions have already built up accepted 
standards for workers in many fields. 
Others may develop within the United 
Nations. The Commission on the Status 
of Women, on which Dorothy Kenyon 
has represented the United States, is work- 
ing toward a new proposal on the na- 
tionality of married women to clear up the 
confusions over citizenship, passports, 
and jurisdiction which still plague inter- 
national marriages,! and the Economic 
and Social Council has indicated its inter- 
est in the nationality problems also of 
stateless persons. 

Despite traditional differences and the 
lack of international precedents, members 
of the United Nations have been able to 
find wide areas of agreement on human 


1 For a general account of the work of this Com- 
mission, with which this article cannot deal, see the 
new pamphlet What the United Nations is Doing for 
the Status of Women, published by the Dept. of 
Public Information of the United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y. 1948 (15 cents). 
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rights. When the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights came up for final vote in 
the General Assembly in Paris, it was 
adopted by a vote of 48 to 0, with absten- 
tions only by the Soviet bloc, Saudi 
Arabia, and South Africa. 

In discussions of the Declaration the 
USSR introduced amendments which 
stressed the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual to the state on each specific right, 
and also the responsibility of the state to 
guarantee it. The danger in such provi- 
sions is that they make the individual 
dependent on the state for his rights, 
rather than, as in our system, strengthen- 
ing the individual as an independent 
human being to assert his rights regardless 
of the type of government under which he 
lives. The importance of recognizing 
fundamental freedoms as the inalienable 
right of each human being appears re- 
peatedly in such clash of opinion over 
specific articles in the Declaration and 
puts into modern terms the historic argu- 
ment between “L’Etat, c’est moi,” and 
government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

The USSR also proposed amendments 
which would in fact negate the right 
sought. For instance, it offered to agree 
to the article stating that “everyone 
has the right to leave a country, includ- 
ing his own” if it was amended by the 
phrase “in accordance with the law.” 
This would permit the imposition of legal 
requirements for exit visas, such as are 
in fact required of Soviet citizens, with 
the result that relatively few find them- 
selves free to leave that country. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s chairmanship of the 
Human Rights Commission is a record of 
patient and courageous leadership. During 
the General Assembly in Paris she de- 
livered an address at the Sorbonne. In 
an aside during this speech, she said she 


thought she had reached the limits of 
which human patience is capable when she 
brought up her family, but that since 
she had presided over the Commission on 
Human Rights she had realized that an 
even greater measure of patience could 
be exacted of an individual. In her Sor- 
bonne address! she especially emphasized 
the dynamic nature of freedom. “* Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of information, freedom of assembly,” 
she said, “these are not just abstract ideals 
to us; they are the tools with which we can 
enjoy freedom.” She frankly admitted our 
problems in regard to racial discrimina- 
tion, but noted the progress we are mak- 
ing through democratic procedures. She 
made the further point that it is only 
when other rights are being granted, 
rights which people really want, that dis- 
crimination becomes an issue. “It is these 
other freedoms,”’ she continued, “‘ which a 
totalitarian government cannot safely 
give its people and which give meaning to 
freedom from discrimination.” 


Tae United States has taken the posi- 
tion that in the field of human rights, 
there can be no compromise with essential 
principles. 

The maintenance of human rights and 
freedoms is dependent on adherence to 
the abiding principles of justice and 
morality embodied in the rule of law. It 
will therefore always be true that the 
Members of the United Nations which 
strive with sincerity of purpose to live by 
the Charter and conform to the principles 
of justice and law proclaimed by it will be 
those countries genuinely dedicated to the 
preservation of the dignity and integrity 
of the individual. 

1 Her speech was published in the State Depart- 
ment Bulletin of October 10 under the title “The 
Struggle for Human Rights.” 
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MARION TALBOT 
IN MEMORIAM 


‘Lua writer of this brief memorial to Dean 
Marion Talbot, a founder and life-long 
member of the American Association of 
University Women, knew her only in her 
later years, long after she had retired from 
her position at the University of Chicago. 
When I wondered what Miss Talbot 
had been like as Dean of Women, I ques- 
tioned a graduate of the Class of 1922 at 
Chicago and elicited the following char- 
acteristic little anecdote. The graduate of 
whom I speak did not live in Miss Talbot’s 
hall, and she regarded Miss Talbot with 
admiration, respect, and a measure of 
awe, as one barely human. One day, how- 
ever, at a basketball game, the Dean sat 
down beside her, drew out a five-cent bag 
of peanuts, offered them to her neighbor, 
and proceeded to strew peanut shells on 
the bleachers as she followed the game 
with enthusiasm and excitement. 
Evidently Miss Talbot was human and 
had qualities which greatly endeared her 
to her students. She must have been then, 
as when I knew her, a simple, realistic 
and understanding person as well as a 
distinguished administrator. No one can 
read her account of the beginnings of the 
University of Chicago and of her impor- 
lant share in that great enterprise without 
realizing the humorous and effective real- 
ism with which she dealt with the many 
problems she was expected to solve. From 
the first pages of her book, More Than 
Lore, when she tells how a New England 
friend, on her departure for the wild West, 
pressed into her hand a little box which 
contained a piece of Plymouth Rock, to 
almost the end where she describes a 
somewhat acrimonious correspondence 


about the position of women by saying 
she felt “‘perhaps unduly confident that I 
was showing more moderation in my 
phrases than was my correspondent,” her 
writing is full of humor and of practical 
common sense. 

Near the end of her life Miss Talbot 
attended the Dallas Convention in 1947 
and followed its course from beginning to 
end. In the midst of the business meeting 
she sent a characteristic message, mur- 
mured in her feeble voice, to the busy and 
harrassed executives who were carrying 
through a difficult and exciting conven- 
tion: “Tell those ladies that a little humor 
helps.” 

Every member of the AAUW knows 
that Marion Talbot was one of the found- 
ers of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae. She served as its secretary for thirteen 
years and for a term as president. In 1892 
she was called by President Harper on the 
recommendation of Alice Freeman Palmer 
to help in the founding of the University 
of Chicago, and shortly became its Dean 
of Women, the first woman in the United 
States to be formally named and ap- 
pointed to that office. 

With what satisfaction she must have 
looked back through the years and real- 
ized the fruition of her pioneer endeavors 
which had in part made possible the pres- 
ent AAUW, over one hundred thousand 
strong, the great influential University of 
Chicago, and not least perhaps in ultimate 
usefulness, the deans of women operating 
on a thousand college campuses all over 
the United States. Miss Talbot was a 
great pioneer and originator whose in- 
fluence on higher education was as far- 
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reaching as that of any woman in her 
generation. 

I think it was primarily through Miss 
Talbot that I touched that great group of 
American women whose zeal for opening 
all educational opportunities to wou.ca 
places those of us in later generations 
eternally in their debt. Shc was in the 
early group of women graduates of Boston 
University, and when the appointment at 
Chicago came through, she rejoiced in it, 
especially because it looked then as if 
women were to be given proper recogni- 
tion at the new institution. It was a 
grievous disappointment to her that the 
fair promise did not entirely materialize. 
But all through her life at Chicago, and 
indeed through all her days, she was a 
valiant fighter for women in the academic 
world. 

With her duties as Dean of Women at 
Chicago, Miss Talbot combined the 
teaching of “sanitary science.” As a life- 
long participant in academic discussions 
about liberal as against vocational educa- 
tion, and as a concerned observer of 
modern ideas about the functional educa- 
tion of women, I was especially interested 
in the masterful way in which Miss Talbot 
developed this field of study — home 
economics as we would now call it — into 
« course primarily planned “as a means of 
liberal culture.’ In this, as in other mat- 
ters, she took the long view and planned 
to educate young women for life and 
leadership and for intellectual satisfac- 


tions as well as for practical preparation 
to earn a living. 

It was characteristic of Miss Talbot's 
unflagging interest in women’s education 
that after her retirement from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the age of sixty-nine, 
she spent two years as acting president of 
the American Woman’s College in Istan- 
bul, Turkey. 

My personal knowledge of Dean Talbot, 
whom I came to love dearly, dates, asI 
have said, from 1937 when she and ] 
shared an “academic spree” in attending 
together the celebration of Mount Hol. 
yoke’s Centenary. Her appreciation of the 
beauty of the spring landscape in its 
appleblossom dress, her enjoyment of the 
gracious hospitality of the occasion, her 
generous praise and admiration for Presi- 
dent Woolley, and her rejoicing at the 
recognition of women evidenced by the 
dignity and importance of the celebration, 
all linger in my mind. 

Marion Talbot died October 20, at the 
age of ninety. No one can mourn her 
passing. She was old and frail and lonely, 
especially after the death of her devoted 
friend and associate, Sophonisba Breck- 
inridge. Her death marks the end of the 
era of our pioneers, and we acknowledge 
again the great debt of our educated 
women to the last of our American Asso- 
ciation of University Women founders, 
Marion Talbot. 

MarcGaret S. Morriss 
President, AAUW, 1937-1941 
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From the History of the American Association of University Women 


The founding of the Association 


In the 1870’s, Boston, Massachusetts, 
was a center of culture and intellectual 
vigor, and to its schools and colleges the 
whole of the United States looked with 
admiration, and with the hope of finding 
leadership there. Yet there was not as yet, 
either in Boston or its neighbor Cam- 
bridge, any school where a young woman 
could be prepared for college as the Boston 
Latin School or the Roxbury Latin School 
or the Cambridge High School prepared 
her brothers. Among private schools the 
Chauncey Hall School admitted a few 
girls, but with reluctance, as its large 
classes were filled with boys, most of 
whom expected to go to Harvard College. 
When Boston University opened a Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts to which young women 
were admitted, there still remained the 
problein of how, without expensive private 
instruction, these same young women 
could be fitted to undertake the work of 
the freshman year. 

Dr. I. Tisdale Talbot, dean of the 
School of Medicine in Boston University, 
and his wife had two daughters for whom 
they desired the best education possible. 
“Finishing schools” seemed to them no 
solution for young women with real intel- 
lectual power, and with great foresight 
they had their elder daughter Marion 
begin the study of Latin when she was 


a  n  _ —$— 


The story of the founding of the Association 
appears as Chapter I of the AAUW History, 
published in 1931 for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Association. This chapter is reprinted here, 
in slightly abridged form, as part of the record of 
AAUW’s indebtedness to Marion Talbot. Miss 
Talbot and Mrs. Lois K. M. Rosenberry col- 
laborated in writing the History; this chapter 
was written by Mrs. Rosenberry. 


ten years of age, and the study of Greek 
when she was thirteen, partly by private 
instruction and partly by attendance at 
the Chauncy Hall School. It seemed to 
these farsighted parents that modern 
languages should be a part of an educated 
woman’s equipment, and they therefore 
took their family to Europe for fifteen 
months, that a speaking and reading 
knowledge of French and German might 
be acquired. 

Even with this unusual equipment, 
their elder daughter Marion was unable 
to fulfill all the requirements for entrance 
to the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, and as the Girls’ High School 
could give only “small Latin and less 
Greek,”’ the principal of the school, Colo- 
nel Homer B. Sprague, directed her study 
of the Aeneid and the Iliad. So slow was 
the pace set for her, in even the advanced 
class in geometry at the Girls’ High 
School, that Dr. and Mrs. Talbot ar- 
ranged for her to enter college at the be- 
ginning of the winter term (1876-77), 
gradually making up her entrance condi- 
tions and the work of the fall term which 
she had missed .. . and year by year 
she proceeded on her course until June of 
1880, when she was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

But this unusual course had resulted in 
what was almost social ostracism for the 
young graduate, who had by her college 
course cut herself off from her girlhood 
friends. No “Junior League” or “Sewing 
Circle” of those days wanted as a member 
a young woman whose aims were so dif- 
ferent from their own, and whose time was 
absorbed by what was to them a hopeless 
tangle of tormenting questions whose 
solution got one nowhere socially when it 
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was all over. As a consequence, Marion 
Talbot came out of college to a world with 
which she had little in common, and to a 
life of comparative leisure to which she 
was entirely unaccustomed. 

It would evidently be highly desirable 
to choose a definite occupation for which 
her preparation fitted her; but the choice 
would have to be made in spite of diffi- 
culties and uncertainties, and even when 
the choice was made, the opportunities 
for carrying it out were meager, if not 
actually hazardous. Her friends, who 
looked forward to marriage as the only 
possible step after the finishing school and 
the formal début, did not speak the same 
language as this young graduate of 1880. 


Henze, then, was Marion Talbot with a 
college degree and an absorbing desire to 
make herself and her education useful, 
but with as barren an outlook for such a 
future as one can imagine. The fall of 
1881 saw her mother’s friend, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, herself a courageous mother 
of young daughters, interested and eager 
to help her puzzled young friend. The 
Saturday Morning Club had been estab- 
lished for Miss Maud Howe and her 
friends, and by her admission here, Mar- 
ion Talbot renewed in a measure her 
relations with the young women whose 
companionship her entrance to college 
had compelled her to forego five years be- 
fore. 

But once the urge of an idea takes hold 
of one in thorough-going fashion, one is 
bound by it for life, and so it was with 
Marion Talbot. The satisfactions ob- 
tained in the pursuit of truth make other 
searches seem trivial in comparison, and 
the use of one’s mind becomes not only a 
fascinating, but a compelling task. Not 
satisfied with what four years of college 
had taught her, Marion Talbot began the 
study which led to a master’s degree, 
obtained at Boston University in 1882. 

In the mean time, the younger daughter 
of the Talbot household, Edith, was fac- 
ing the same problem and the same dif- 
ficulties in preparing herself for college as 
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had her older sister. Convinced that the 
path to college for boys which the Boston 
Latin School made so clear and easy and 
unswerving, should be opened for he 
daughter and all other young Boston girls 
whose desires lay in the same field, Mrs, 
Talbot gathered a small but equally 
courageous group of friends about her, 
and made a determined assault upon the 
Boston Latin School hoping to make 4 
break in its walls whereby girls might 
enter along with their brothers. But tradi- 
tion was too strong and conservatism was 
too stubborn, and the wall held. 

It was pointed out to Mrs. Talbot that 
the traditions of the Boston Latin Schoo 
were too precious to be sacrificed, that 
fair play had nothing to do with the ques 
tion, and other arguments as old as the 
story of Eve were brought up to buttress f 
the case. The struggle had been brave and 
vigorous, but inevitably hopeless, and 
reluctantly Mrs. Talbot and her friends 
accepted a substitute for their far-sighted 
and idealistic plan. This substitute was 
the establishment of the Latin School for 
Girls, which was not allowed, however, to 
use “Boston” in its title, since there 
might be confusion with the Latin School 
for Boys, which had dated its existence 
from 1635. 

Mrs. Talbot’s eyes were now thoroughly 
opened to the unreasonable and manifold 
obstacles to women’s education and later 
use of that education as the foundation 
for a career. The difficulties which she had 
met in the task of securing thorough 
training for her own daughters had added 
immeasurably to her lifelong interest in 
education in general. In particular, her 
elder daughter’s experience after leaving 
Boston University had brought home to 
Mrs. Talbot the realization that in add: 
tion to the small group of women who 
were able to utilize their college training 
as teachers, especially in institutions of 
collegiate rank, there was arising a class 
entirely new and destined within a few 
years to be large — that of the women 
whose intellectual urge had sent them t 
college, whom the freedom from economit 
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pressure had left after graduating with 
leisure and fine standards of taste, but 
with few ways outside of the home in 
which such equipment might to advantage 
be utilized. 

A college course, with its definite aims 
and its training in habits of persevering 
industry, did not fit young women to live 
on the easiest terms with other young 
women less systematically trained. A con- 
ventional social life seemed lacking in 
purpose or even in providing friendships 
on any such basis as college provided, 
and was inadequate as a satisfying end in 
itself to this new generation. Moreover, 
it was obvious that the same problems 
(albeit not of exactly the same difficulty) 
must exist all over the United States, and 
only through cooperation and united ac- 
tion could any solution be found. 

Three questions had to be answered by 
any thoughtful young woman who in 1880 
had a college or university degree. First, 
what especial value had a college degree 
been to her individually and personally? 
Second, if there were value in such a de- 
gree, how best could she assist in forward- 
ing the aims and ambitions of other 
young women who also wished such train- 
ing? Third, how best could she fit herself 
into her community and play the part in 
its life and program which was at once her 
interest and her evident obligation? 

These were the questions which, in 
October of the year 1881, Marion Talbot 
was trying to answer, in the intervals of 
her study for her master’s degree. Seated 
day after day in the comfortable home of 
her parents at 66 Marlborough Street, in 
this same city of Boston which had been 
80 inhospitable to new ideas on the subject 
of women’s education, she pondered their 
solution. One day the doorbell rang, and 
& young woman asked if she might speak 
with Mrs. Talbot. When Mrs. Talbot 
entered the room, the young woman 
apologized for presenting herself so un- 
conventionally and without formal intro- 
duction, and added the information that 
she was Alice Hayes, who had been 
graduated the preceding June with a 


bachelor’s degree from the comparatively 
new college at Poughkeepsie, New York 
— Vassar College. Miss Hayes further 
explained that her family was quite un- 
willing that she take a regular teaching 
position, partly because she was not 
physically very vigorous, and partly be- 
cause there was no financial necessity for 
her so to do. But Miss Hayes was deter- 
mined to earn a small income of her own 
by her own labors, and she felt able and 
amply equipped to do tutoring, for ex- 
ample, for a few hours a week, if only such 
a position could be found. 

Knowing Mrs. Talbot’s interest in 
women’s education and in college training 
especially, Miss Hayes said she had ven- 
tured to call to see if by any chance she 
could get advice as to how to proceed in 
her search for a position. Thereupon the 
conversation was opened, the whole situa- 
tion canvassed by question and answer, 
and there stood revealed a definite case of 
attainments unquestioned, of ambitions 
most worthy, of young womanhood, 
modern in its training and its ideas, balked 
at every turn by tradition and prejudice. 


To Mrs. Talbot came the thought of 
her own daughters, of the number of such 
young women as were they and Miss 
Hayes, scattered the length and breadth 
of the whole United States, and in that 
moment came a vision. As if by inspira- 
tion she saw constantly increasing num- 
bers of young women, with similar train- 
ing and congenial tastes, drawn together 
in a great body for the advancement of 
human folk. She saw how by cooperation 
and by organization these young women 
might set the stakes ahead in the matter 
of educational methods, might encourage 
young girls in more definite aims for their 
lives, might give support to the student 
struggling for lack of funds wherewith to 
make a purpose come to fruition, might 
formulate plans for investigation of the 
very problems which at the moment 
seemed incapable of solution, and by such 
investigation point the way to their 
answers. 
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She saw, too, as if in a flash of light, 
what would come of such association 
where trained young women learned to 
work together in a common interest, with 
unity of thought along with diversity of 
method, the whole in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and loving service. 

She sent for her daughter Marion, and 
there the two young women met, Mrs. 
Talbot revealing to them her vision and 
imparting to them her fire. The whole 
scene is symbolic—the older woman 
trained in a different school, by different 
methods, in a different environment, but 
wholly sympathetic with a younger gener- 
ation; the younger women looking in re- 
spect and admiration to one whose years 
of experience in a world where she had 
keep consistently her idealism made her 
judgment well worth having. 

At once Marion Talbot consulted her 
friend and teacher, Ellen H. Richards, 
and together they issued a call to all the 
college women they knew — few indeed 
in that day — to meet on the 28th day of 
November, 1881, in the hospitable halls 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Eight colleges were represented by 
seventeen women: Oberlin College, Vassar 
College, University of Michigan, Cornell 
University, University of Wisconsin, Bos- 
ton University, Smith College, Wellesley 
College. It is of interest to note that, 
with four exceptions, no one of the group 
had been out of college more than five 
years, and six had graduated that year or 
the one preceding. 

Ellen H. Richards was made chairman 
of the meeting, and Marion Talbot its 
secretary —an office she continued to 
hold for fourteen years, exercising its 
functions until 1892 from her old home, 


where was made manifest the vision which 
led to this first meeting. It was fitting that 
Miss Talbot should state the object of the 
gathering, and when she had finished, it 
was significant that the acting president 
of Wellesley College, Alice E. Freeman, 
should rise to make a motion, “that a 
meeting be called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an association of women college 
graduates, with headquarters at Boston.” 


Ox JANUARY 14, 1882, sixty-five women 
answered the call and attended the meet- 
ing. Miss Talbot gave in brief outline the 
work she thought might be accomplished 
by such an organization as the one pro- 
posed. Alice E. Freeman spoke, as was her 
wont, with authority and contagious en- 
thusiasm. While no detailed record of her 
speech is preserved, those present re- 
member how clear and sound were her 
views. . . . She believed that the Associ- 
ation should exist and be fostered for the 
sake of society, for the sake of knowledge, 
and for the sake of the individual mem- 
bers themselves. She thought it was im- 
portant that women who had gone to col- 
lege should carry the college idea far and 
wide in the community and make it a 
rightly valued thing for a girl to go to col- 
lege. She desired to set up a standard for 
the higher training of women, to insist 
that it be held there, and she thought it 
important that those young women who 
go out from the colleges into different oc- 
cupations should feel the helpful influence 
of an unseen but guardian company close 
around them. 

On that January day in 1882, there was 
launched upon its long career the first 
association of college and _ university 
trained women in the world. 





Seattle and the Pacific Northwest 


BY ELIZABETH WRIGHT EVANS 


Jt may sound like Chamber of Commerce 
propaganda to tell you that the next 
national convention of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, June 
19-24, 1949, will meet in “‘the queen city 
that is the gateway to the Orient and 
Alaska,”” that it will meet in the “heart 
of the Evergreen Playground.” But that 
is by way of preface to suggesting that 
when you come to Seattle you may want 
to include your raincoat and rubbers. It’s 
that wonderful warm rain that we have, 
sometimes even in June, that keeps our 
city, and the Pacific Northwest, always 
green and covered with flowers. 

It’s a certainty, however, that some of 
your stay will be bathed in sunshine, the 
bright clear weather when you will see our 
famous Mount Rainier, called by the 
Indians the “mountain that was God,” 
crowning one of the country’s most beau- 
tiful national parks, a hundred miles to 
the south of us. And perhaps you will 
plan a side trip to that mountain, the 
fourth highest peak on the continent. At 
one time America’s mightiest volcano, 
forty-eight miles of glaciers lie on her 
slopes and 650 species of wildflowers 
bloom in profusion in her valleys. Your 
stay in the Northwest coincides with the 
season of wildflowers. 

Astonishing to visitors to Seattle is its 
multitude of scenic spots and playgrounds 
and their accessibility. King County, of 
which Seattle is the county seat, is dotted 
with more than two hundred lakes and 
streams. Within the city itself are forty- 
four parks covering a total of two hundred 
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acres, with large areas of woods in their 
virgin state. 

Also easily accessible is the Olympic 
Pennisula, a great western playground of 
six thousand square miles. Here are the 
romantic names of LaPush, Pshyst, Quil- 
layute, Hoh. Here are rushing mountain 
streams thickly bordered with sword fern. 
Here are little lumber towns, Indian vil- 
lages, the salt-water beaches of Puget 
Sound, the pounding surf of the Pacific 
Ocean. Here is “America’s last wilderness 
frontier.” 

Then to the east, there is the towering 
Cascade Range, and beyond lie the rich, 
fertile valleys, the Columbia, the Yakima, 
the Wenatchee, and the wheatlands of the 
Palouse country. All this beckons for pre- 
and post-convention trips. Many will 
travel to see the Grand Coulee Dam under 
construction on the Columbia River. The 
dam rises from a foundation of solid 
granite to back up a reservoir one hundred 
fifty miles in length, creating one of the 
world’s largest irrigation and hydro-elec- 
tric power projects. 

Seattle, sprawling city of half a million, 
perches on seven hills, even as did the 
city of the Caesars. In its brief history of 
ninety-six years it has grown from a settle- 
ment of twenty-four persons to a modern 
city. Its history includes the romantic 
episode of the “‘ Mercer Girls,” brought by 
Asa Mercer, one of the early settlers who, 
ambitious for the welfare of the settle- 
ment and confident in its future, under- 
took a trip to the east coast to find young 
women who would venture far from 
friends and family to help colonize a new 
territory. Its history also includes ihe 
Indian Wars of 1855-56, and more im- 
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portant the picturesque and friendly rela- 
tions with the Indians during the 1870’s, 
1880’s, and 1890’s. 

Important in that history is the arrival 
in July 1897 of the steamer Portland 
carrying gold and fabulous stories of the 
gold to be found in the Klondike . 
stories of gold to be found not in mere 
dust, but in pellets and nuggets. Practi- 
cally overnight the town, nearest point of 
sailing for Alaska, became a seaport, land- 
lord to transients outnumbering its in- 
habitants twice over. It has been esti- 
mated that during the great gold rush 
300,000 persons started for the Klondike; 
approximately 50,000 actually went in. 

Although Seattle will not celebrate its 
centenary until 1951, the city has already 
grown up, culturally speaking. 

You who visit us in 1949 will see the 
state university, whose gothic towers 
cover acre upon acre, some of them still 
wooded. In its mid-city location the 
campus is lapped by the waters of two 
lakes. 

For Seattle is the city of lakes and 
sound. There are more pleasure boats 
registered here than in any other city in 
the land, even including New York. And 
a boat ride has been planned for your en- 
joyment, up through the myriad islands 
of our Puget Sound to Victoria, the Ca- 
nadian city that is truly a bit of old 
England. A day’s trip this, going and com- 
ing, with the huge Olympic Mountains 
towering down on one side of the Sound 
and the regal white Cascades lifting their 
peaks into the clouds on the other. In 
Victoria you may see the quaint charm 
of the old world mingled with the business 
of the capital city of British Columbia 
and have friendly interchange with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Federation of 
University Women, sister member with 
us in the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

One of the alternative suggestions in the 
“Welcome to Seattle” program planned 
for you for Sunday afternoon begins with 
a ride over the only floating bridge in the 
world. We like to call that bridge (span- 
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ning almost a mile from our back door to 
the burgeoning communities across Lake 
Washington) the eighth wonder of the 
world. Many were the skeptics who said 
it could not be done, this harnessing of 
huge air-filled concrete blocks, to make a 
pathway across the water. But there it is, 
the model the army engineers used for the 
temporary breakwater floating blocks 
that made the Normandy landings pos- 
sible. 

Across that bridge you will be the 
guests of Lake Washington Branch, one of 
the thirty branches in the state cooperat- 
ing to make your stay a pleasant one. 

You will want more than a glimpse of 
our Arboretum with its more than two 
thousand varieties of trees, shrubs, and 
plants from all parts of the world, and 
our Art Museum which houses one of the 
world’s finest collections of oriental arts, 
These are on the itinerary of the motor 
tour planned by the hostess branch. Some 
of you may wish to view these scenic at- 
tractions from the deck of a boat, board- 
ing the Sightseer in Elliot Bay, Seattle’s 
harbor, and traveling around Queen Anne 
Hill, Magnolia Bluff, and West Point 
Light to the Government Locks, second in 
size to the Panama Canal. Passing through 
the locks, the boat is raised to the level of 
Lake Union, some twelve feet above the 
Sound; thence through the ship canal 
where the Alaska fishing fleet lies at 
anchor during the winter months; past 
the University of Washington campus, 
and through the Lake Washington Canal 
along the course where our renowned 
crews train, to dock again after a trip of 
193 miles along Seattle’s waterfront. 

And Seattle is a theatre town. On the 
campus of the University of Washington 
you will see the famous Showboat Theatre, 
resting on piles on the lakeshore; you will 
see its sister theatre, the Penthouse, 
where the audience completely encircles 
the stage. Both theatres are the property 
of the University’s School of Drama which 
produces professional theatre not only for 
adult audiences but for child audiences. 
In cooperation with Seattle Junior Pro 
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grams, a volunteer organization, the 
School of Drama offers Seattle children 
their own stage plays. Formed some ten 
years ago by representatives of the Seattle 
Branch of AAUW, the schools, library 
and other interested groups, this unique 
organization offers Seattle’s children in- 
expensive professional theatre, sponsors 
the only national playwriting competition 
to encourage the writing of material for 
children’s theatre, and participates in the 
community-wide creative dramatics proj- 
ect which is helping every child to be a 
better member of the society in which he 
lives. Teaching children as it does the 
value of group effort, this program has a 
therapeutic value all its own... one 


reason probably why it has been selected 
by UNESCO as the first concrete project 
in the children’s field for recommended 
use throughout the world. 

Then too Seattle has its Tryout Thea- 
tre, known as the only theatre in the 


world where a playwright can have his 
beloved opus “tried out” by real actors 
on a real stage before a real audience that 
praises or condemns after the final curtain, 
and its Seattle Repertory Playhouse, now 
in its twenty-second year. 

On the schedule of art tours for dele- 
gates, Tuesday afternoon visits to these 
unusual theatres will be possible. Also, 
you will have a glimpse of the theatres en 
route to the University Pavilion for the 
International Dinner where you will en- 
joy foreign foods, the color and gaiety of 
foreign folk music and dancing. 

All in all, your stay in the Northwest 
will be crowded with new experiences, 
new sights, and most important, new 
friends. We of Seattle Branch and of the 
Washington State Division urge you to 
visit us, to share with us life in a com- 
munity that is young, that is growing, 
and that is contributing to the culture 
that is America. 


SMASHER III, crayon, brush and ink, 18%“ x 15, 1943 











Education is not ready... 


Our symposium participants say: 


“The Federal Government, almost since its establishment, has been concerned with federal 
aid to education.” — Marsorie Tempte, AAUW Associate in Legislation 


“There are six compelling reasons why federal aid should immediately be voted for public 
education.” — Joun Norton, Director, Division of Administration and Guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


‘The states in no instance have done all that they can for education.” 
— Tuomas Bousua tt, President of The Bank of Virginia 


Introduction: It’s Our Job 


The support of federal aid to education is a fundamental part of our AAUW Legis- 
lative Program, and since the educational problems of the country grow not better 
but worse as the months go by, all our branches and members should continue a de- 
termined, active interest in federal aid to education on the state and local levels. The 
contributors to this symposium are national authorities in their respective fields and 
are presenting to you herewith their best thought on this critical subject. 


Bessie C. Ranpoupn, chairman 
Committee on Legislative Program 


Not long ago an able lawyer who had always been a strong supporter of women’s 
suffrage said to me, “Since women got the vote, what legislation of importance can you 
attribute to their influence?” That was a poser. 

The brief summary of the attempts to obtain federal aid for education, given below 
by Marjorie Temple, presents a discouraging picture of the indifference of our legis- 
lators. They have voted millions for dredging useless rivers and harbors, they respond 
quickly to the demands of veterans for additional pensions, but the importance of 
giving every child in this country all the education he or she can profit by has never 
impressed them sufficiently. Here is the opportunity for our powerful organization of 
college women — voters all — to mobilize all the women of this country to insist that 
every child, no matter how poor the community, have an opportunity for an effective 
education. This means federal aid, because, in many sections of this country, not 
enough money can possibly be raised by state and local taxes to pay for an adequate 
education for the large numbers of children. 

This symposium presents several viewpoints and indicates many of the problems 
involved. These deserve careful study by our education committees. What safeguards 
must we have to prevent federal dictation along with federal aid? Should federal aid 
be extended to private schools and colleges? How much could your community and your 
state raise for education if the most effective types of taxation were used, and if rigid 
economy were practiced in the administration of local and state governments? How 
should federal and state aid be allocated? What kinds of education should we encour 
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age? And especially one must study ways to bring Congress to the point of voting this 
aid and doing it quickly. We cannot afford to let generations of our young people grow 
up in ignorance or semi-literacy because we are opposed, in general, to a strong central 
government, or hope that in time certain states may be able to contribute more to 


education. 


Women, as mothers and voters, must undertake this job which men as fathers and 
voters seem to have by-passed. The American Association of University Women can 
be counted on to take leadership among the women. 


ConsTANCE WARREN, chairman 
AAUW Education Committee 


Congress and federal aid to education, 1785-1948 


BY MARJORIE L. TEMPLE 


FEDERAL AID to education is not a new 
idea. The Federal Government, almost 
since its establishment, has given assist- 
ance of one kind or another to education. 
One of the early acts of the young republic 
was to establish, in 1785, land grants for 
the endowment of schools; these grants 
still provide revenue for our land grant 
colleges. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 made land 
grants, or script in lieu of land, for the 
establishment and support of at least one 
agricultural and mechanical college in 
each state. This was followed, in 1887, by 
federal appropriations for an agricultural 
experimental station in each state. A co- 
operative program with the states in agri- 
culture and economic extension courses 
was initiated in 1914. 

In 1917, the Federal Government en- 
tered the field of secondary education 
when it passed the Smith-Hughes Act, 
providing for agricultural and industrial 
courses in secondary schools. 

In 1920, the government took another 
step to aid education by providing schools 
for vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry. This program was 
further developed under the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1939 and its later amend- 
ments. The whole program of vocational 
rehabilitation was further revised and 
extended in 1943. 


A steadily mounting development of 
congressional interest in secondary educa- 
tion can be traced through the period from 
1919 to 1946. In 1919 the NEA, through 
a special committee, recommended the 
establishment of a separate Department 
of Education and the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 yearly to the states for the 
improvement of schools. Legislation con- 
taining these recommendations was intro- 
duced in 1919, 1921, and 1923, but none 
was passed. 

President Hoover’s National Advisory 
Committee on Education, appointed 
1929, made a very thorough study of fed- 
eral relationships to education. This com- 
mittee recommended, in its report in 1931, 
that all future federal grants to the states 
for education be made in general, rather 
than for specific phases of education. 

Bills were introduced in Congress em- 
bodying these recommendations, but no 
action was taken. In 1936, President 
Roosevelt appointed the Committee on 
Vocational Education to study existing 
vocational programs in the states. A little 
later this committee became the Advisory 
Committee on Education, and was asked 
to study all aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and state 
and local educational programs. This 
committee reported in 1938, recommend- 
ing general federal aid to the states with 
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an eventual sum of $140,000,000 annually 
and special federal funds to assist states 
in certain specific educational activities. 

Following this report, the NEA drafted 
a bill based on the recommendations of 
the committee, known as the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill. This bill died on the 
Senate calendar and was succeeded in 
1939 by a new bill (S.1305) which sought 
to meet the objections raised against the 
earlier bill. It was favorably reported out 
of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, but got no farther. 

By 1941, rapid shifts in population to- 
ward national defense centers made a 
completely new study of the whole situa- 
tion desirable, and the NEA again drafted 
a bill to fit the changing circumstances. 
This new bill (S.1313), differing from the 
earlier ones in many important respects, 
was given three days of hearings but no 
action was taken in 1941. In 1942, it was 
reconsidered and favorably reported, but 
again no action was taken. The bill as re- 
ported by the committee provided that an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 be immedi- 
ately distributed for the equalization of 
educational opportunities in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools without any 
reference to special phases of the problem, 
such money to be apportioned to the 
states by the Commissioner of Education. 

In 1943 an Educational Finance Bill 
(S.637) was introduced to provide equal 
educational opportunities through public 
elementary and secondary schools and 
emergency financing where necessary. Ap- 
portionment was based upon the financial 
needs of the state and average daily at- 
tendance. This measure required equitable 
apportionment for separate schools main- 
tained for minorities. A companion bill 
was introduced in the House, but no 
action was taken. Extensive hearings were 
held by the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee during the second session of 
the 78th Congress and the bill was re- 
ported favorably, but again the net result 
was “no action.” 

More bills were launched in 1945, each 
designed to mect the objections of pre- 
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ceding measures; but none of them met 
with success. Among these bills was one 
which for the first time authorized the use 
of federal funds for the support of private 
schools. This bill, $.717, and its com- 
panion, H.R.3002, were the subject of 
hearings in the Senate following the hear. 
ings on $.181. At this time, some House 
members organized a Bipartisan Commit- 
tee for the Support of Federal Aid for 
Public Schools. Composed of over a hun- 
dred members, it sought to obtain a fed- 
eral aid measure for the strengthening of 
public education. Shortly after this, the 
House Labor and Education Committee 
voted 10 to 9 against reporting the House 
bill for action. 

In 1946 the President, in his message 
to Congress on January 21, endorsed the 
proposal for legislation to provide federal 
aid without federal control, and in March 
S.181 was reintroduced. The bill was 
favorably reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee with recommendations that it be 
passed and was debated on the floor — 
but never came to a vote. 

In 1947, during the first session of the 
80th Congress, at least twenty-one bills 
proposing federal aid to the states for 
elementary and secondary education were 
introduced. These bills varied somewhat, 
several of them being directed toward 
specific problems such as teachers’ salaries 
and buildings, or straight allotments based 
on pupil attendance and other measures. 
Included in this group was the bill which 
was finally passed by the Senate, $.472, 
providing for federal aid to public ele- 
mentary schools and to private schools in 
those states which already permitted pub- 
lic funds to be used for private schools. 
This is the bill which has been currently 
supported by AAUW in part, the Associa- 
tion being opposed to the use of federal 
funds for other than public tax-supported 
schools. Of all the bills for federal aid to 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion introduced over a period of almost 
thirty years, this bill is the only one which 
has successfully passed one of the two 
Houses of Congress. 
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Six Reasons for Federal Aid to Education 


BY JOHN K. NORTON ' 


THERE are six compelling reasons why fed- 
eral aid should immediately be voted for 
public education. 

First, federal aid is essential, since with- 
out it millions of American children, 
youth, and adults are denied their educa- 
tional birthrights. The 1940 federal census 
listed 10,000,000 adults in the United 
States who had so little schooling that 
they were virtually illiterate. In this day 
and age, with the domestic and inter- 
national problems which our citizens must 
deal with, can we longer tolerate a situa- 
tion in which millions of Americans do not 
even qualify as literate? 

Second, there should be federal aid for 
public education because social ills, which 
result from denying decent schooling to 
millions, endanger the whole nation. Sev- 
enteen million young men were examined 
under selective service — 5,000,000 were 
rejected for physical, mental, and educa- 
tional deficiencies — one in three. But in 
the states with little ability to pay for edu- 
cation, more than half were rejected. 

Poor education breeds a pest of social 
ills. These ills do not merely remain to 
fester in the educational slums in which 
they originate. Mobility of population car- 
ries them to all sections of the country to 
dilute the quality of our citizenship. 

Third, there should be federal aid for 
public education because the poorer states 
literally cannot afford adequate schooling 
for all children. This fact has been clearly 
established. For example, I quote from 
the final report of the notable American 
Youth Commission of which Owen D. 
Young was chairman: 


In proportion to their means, the poorest states 
make the greatest effort to support schools. 
Despite great sacrifice, they are unable to pro- 


vide good schools for all the children. . . . The 
Commission believes that financial support 
must be provided by the Federal Government 
if an adequate educational system is to be de- 
veloped throughout the country. 


Expressed colloquially — federal aid is 
necessary because “‘where the children 
are, the money ain’t.” 

Fourth, federal aid is essential to pro- 
tect state and local control of education. 
It is a demonstrated fact that federal in- 
trusions in education come when states 
and localities fail to meet essential educa- 
tional needs. These failures are due pri- 
marily to lack of funds. By financially aid- 
ing the states, the Federal Government 
will supplement inadequate state ability, 
and strengthen state and local control. 

A serious crisis developed in public 
schools during the war. This crisis still 
exists, as the number of substandard 
teachers and overcrowded classrooms 
show. This crisis will become chronic in 
many states and communities, unless their 
funds are supplemented by federal aid. 

Fifth, the necessity of federal aid for 
public education has been generally recog- 
nized by representative commissions of 
citizens who have thoroughly studied the 
matter. The Hoover Committee of the 
20s recognized its necessity. So did the 
Roosevelt Committee of the ’30s. The 
American Youth Commission arrived at 
the same conclusion. It is significant that 
federal aid is now recognized as essential 
by both major parties. Federal aid re- 
ceived a two-to-one favorable vote in the 
Senate of the 80th Congress and would 
have passed in the House if the bill had 
not been bottled up by a few die-hards who 
were able to keep it from reaching the 
floor for a vote. A recent poll shows that 
the majority of the citizens of the country 
favor federal aid for education. It will be 
provided eventually. Why not now? 

Sixth, we should have federal aid for 
education because there are many sound 
reasons for it and none against it. A 
century of experience has demonstrated 
that federal aid for education can go to 
the states without federal control of edu- 
cation. Witness as one example the fed- 
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erally established and supported, but 
state controlled, land grant colleges which 
have done so much for agriculture. 

It is high time to shake off our lethargy 
in this vital matter. We should provide 


federal aid for education to wipe out the 
stain of educational inequality, to protect 
us all from the social ills bred by such in- 
equality, and to advance the general wel- 
fare through good education for all. 


Have our communities done all they can? 


BY THOMAS BOUSHALL 


TurRE is apparently a substantial area of 
agreement between those who believe edu- 
cation is basically a local responsibility 
and those who urge federal aid for edu- 
cation. 

First, we all seem to agree that there is 
great need for far larger financial support 
to pay higher teachers’ salaries, for better 
teaching, and for more and better school 
buildings and equipment at all educa- 
tional levels — pre-kindergarten to post- 
postgraduate. 

Second, that there should be watertight 
control of education within the framework 
of each state: no federal control. 

Third, that it is the local community’s 
responsibility to examine the educational, 
social, and economic level and to set about 
elevating the educational status of the 
community. 

Fourth, that business and professional 
men and women have a larger stake and a 
more insistent responsibility to inaugurate 
and follow through these essential pro- 
grams than have other local groups. 

Vifth, that money spent on education is 
an essential investment. We consider the 
financing of education a primary charge 
on our current public revenue, and a cause 
for higher local taxes, wherever necessary, 
to make the investment and to pay the 
premium to insure the preservation and 
dynamic expansion of our American sys- 
tem of a self-governing, self-elevating, 
free, generous, and optimistic people. 

But I hold that the states in no instance 
have done all they can for education; 
that the people of no one of our forty-eight 
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states have a full appreciation of the basic 
significance of education; that if, as, and 
when they do, a far more realistic local 
support of the educational process will be 
forthcoming; that while obviously this 
latter approach is a slower, more inept and 
inadequate approach, we yet cannot run 
the risk of setting our foot in the path of 
federal control of education through ap- 
propriation, even if we do temporarily lag 
in the race to put the proper local support 
behind our educational effort. 

Local support and local control of edu- 
cation is the safer road for us all and for 
all the world and all its youth. 

No short-time expedient should blind us 
in viewing the long-range trend of power 
seekers who bait us into the trap of central 
control — first with the cry of crisis; sec- 
ond, with the ostensible offer of someone 
else’s money which turns out to be our 
local own; third, with the expression of the 
superior scorn of the intelligentsia for the 
lagging groups in less-favored areas. The 
plea is that we must equalize this or that 
condition on a national scale, even when 
it is obvious that we have not yet equal- 
ized rights or privileges or facilities within 
any state, and hence cannot hope to 
equalize any of these basic items within 
the nation. 

If we in our impatience seek to enforce 
the improvement of education from above 
on the federal level, we will smother the 
spirit of our whole democratic concept; 
whereas, building from the local level, we 
will strengthen and fulfill that concept in 
the broadest possible measure. 





Introducing International Students 


“Could we have a visit from an AAUW international student?”” AAUW groups in every part of 
the country are asking this question. If all our international students were twins . . . and if 
they had no other purpose here but to “see America” through the good offices of hospitable 
AAUW branches, the answer might be yes. But alas! — each student is limited to what one 
person can do, and almost all have undertaken studies that tax their capacities to the limit, 
because they are so eager to get all they can in this one precious year. So for groups that will not 
meet an AAUW student in person, we have asked each student to write a letter about her back- 
ground, the work she is taking here, and her plans for the future. (A folder of a dozen of these 
letters may be secured from the Fellowship Funds Associate at Headquarters. There is a charge 
of 25 cents to cover the cost of mimeographing and mailing.) 

From the letters received, two are reprinted here. One is from a Moro princess in the Philip- 
pines, whose father was killed because of his efforts to encourage the introduction of education 
and medical care from the outside world. The other is from a Danish teacher who had studied 
under distinguished scientists in Vienna and Paris, and after the war turned to the United States 
because here were to be found the latest developments in her special field. 

These two letters, we hope, suggest the scope of the AAUW fellowship program, and its in- 


fluence in far distant places. 


eee « lo help Moro women 


BY BAI MATABAI PLANG, Philippines 


I came from Mindanao, second largest 
island in the Philippines, which is in the 
southern-most part of the archipelago. I 
came from the province of Cotabato, the 
largest province in the Philippines. 

The prevailing religion in Cotabato is 
Mohammedan. Islam was taught since 
the 15th Century by missionary Arabs 
from Borneo and Singapore. 

My forefathers were the rulers of the 
upper valley. The Moros (Mohammedan 
Filipinos) had the tribal form of govern- 
ment. The chief is called Sultan. He has 
the power of life and death. But through 
the influence of the Spanish government 
and later through the American govern- 
ment, the Sultan and Datus lost their 
prestige and social position, both as the 
government head and religious head. Now 
the problems which confront my people 


are like those of the vanishing Indian race 
of America. 


The Moros as a whole have a closely 
knitted family relationship. They have a 
keen responsibility and they never submit 
to unjust rule and they are not afraid to 
stand by their convictions. 

Christian Filipinos by the thousand 
have immigrated to Mindanao, driving 
away many of the Moros to the hills. 
Many of them however stayed and mixed 
with the Filipinos, and thus much of the 
Moro culture and some of their quaint 
traditions and customs are fast fading 
away. I like many of the modern ways but 
we have to preserve what is beautiful in 
our own ways of life. 

Our people, the Moros, are still very 
backward. Some of them are occupying 
responsible positions in the government 
but a greater number are illiterates. They 
do not approve that women go to a school 
where there is coeducation, especially 
when a girl has reached puberty. But be- 
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cause of the present tendency of our edu- 
cated Moro boys marrying educated 
Christian girls, our girls are flocking to 
the public schools now. Also I had shown 
to them examples that a woman can assert 
herself and her rights to education and 
that if given a chance she can do more for 
the greater good if she has gone to school. 

My father was the late Datu Plang of 
Pihit, Cotabato, who died for his ideals 
and because of his help to the government 
to wipe away diseases especially leprosy, 
in our province. He helped establish 
Christian colonies in Pihit for he believed 
that those Christian immigrants would 
bring their culture with them and that the 
Moros would learn better ways of farm- 
ing. Also they brought English teachers 
with them. He built a school in our land 
for his own people. 

In 1919, an order was issued by Gover- 
nor Carpenter of Cotabato that all daugh- 
ters of the different Datus in Mindanao 
should go to Jalo to study. 

So with one maid to take care of me I 
was sent to Jalo until 1921 when I went 
back to Cotabato again as a ward of the 
government with about a hundred Moro 
girls. We had instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, music, gram- 
mar, writing, and homemaking. 

There was no complete high school in 
Cotabato so I was sent as pensionada to 
Zamboanga to the normal school where I 
finished my normal course in 1929. I was 
the first Moro girl to finish high school. 
But this achievement was marred by the 
death of my father who was assassinated 
April 21, 1929 because of a father whose 
two children were to be sent away because 
they were lepers. My father helped the 
constabulary to disband fanatical Moro 
groups who followed a Manabo spiritual- 
ist in the mountains who taught that the 
government of the Americans and Chris- 
tians brings evils to the peace of the Moro 
people, and that if they followed him they 
would become invincible and could over- 
power the government. 

After I finished my normal course I 
went back to Cotabato and taught in the 
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elementary school for two years and then 
by 1931 I was given a scholarship again 
by the Philippine Government in the 
Philippine Normal School in Manila. | 
took home economics, majoring in library 
methods. 

In 1931 I got married to my third 
cousin who graduated in law in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines in 1938. Before 
the war we made our residence Cotabato. 
I was president of the Cotabato Puri- 
culture Center and my husband was a 
successful lawyer and a senior board mem- 
ber of the Provincial Government of 
Cotabato. 

The war came and I continued my 
charitable activities. I helped expand the 
hospital in Pihit where we evacuated. 
Also I helped organize the Moro Bolo 
Battalion which was the nucleus of the 
Cotabato guerrilla organized by my hus- 
band and by my uncle, at present gover- 
nor of Cotabato. This underground work 
against the Japanese was related by 
Father Haggerty in his book Guerrilla 
Padre. 

During the war we had the headquarters 
of the Guerrilla Government in Mlang a 
town in the center of Cotabato Province. 
Here I organized with Mrs. Esperanza 
Sabulao the Mlang auxiliary service which 
helped a great deal to keep up the morale 
of both civilians and soldiers. We organ- 
ized schools and a hospital and helped 
raise money to support widows and or- 
phans and give medicine to sick soldiers. 

The war brought so much suffering and 
misery to millions of lives and many homes 
were broken. That happened to me. 

Among the Moros a man can get as 
many wives as he wants, as long as he is 
economically able to support them. In the 
past a man would marry several women 
because he wanted to affiliate himself to 
other families in other villages to strength- 
en the household with helping hands in 
weaving mats, and making clothing, and 
to toil in the field and to fight in case other 
enemies came to attack the clan. 

This practice is no longer prevalent be- 
cause the women are now realizing that 
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they ought to be treated like the Christian 
Filipino wives. And also the high cost of 
living is affecting even the Moro people. 
There is a law now that the Moro man 
twenty years hence can no longer practice 
plurality of marriage, and that he is duty 
bound to have the marriage contract 
signed by the notary public or the Justice 
of Peace. Today the Moros can marry 
without benefit of written contract and 
can divorce with agreement provided the 
decision is handed down by the chief Datu. 

As you see, a woman in Moro land is 
two steps lower than her husband and is 
considered too as a piece of property 
which can be changed when she is old and 
has lived out her usefulness. 

This is my problem to which I have 
dedicated myself — the uplift of the Moro 
women. I had always dreamed to establish 
an Islam girls vocational training school 
in my province. There is a felt need for 
such a school for Mohammedan women. 

The school will gather all the girls from 
Grade V up ta high school. It will have 
dormitories, recreation hall, and voca- 


tional training, and teach the democratic 
way of life. Grounds will be fenced so that 
the Moro parents would be confident that 
their daughters are safe. If any of these 
girls are intelligent enough or have special 
talents they can pursue higher learning 
in Manila or in America. 

The instruction in this school will be 
like the public school in the Philippines 
and also will include some of the Moro 
culture we want to preserve. In short this 
school will be another Tuskegee to the 
Moro people. 

My daily prayer is to stay in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to get my degree of 
Master in Social Service. I feel that one 
year is half-cooked learning which if I 
gave it to my people will mean indigestion. 
I want to stay more years so I could ab- 
sorb America’s great culture and I wish 
to see girls institutions, in their super- 
vision and administration. 

I feel that I owe much gratitude to the 
AAUW for giving me this rare privilege of 
qualifying myself to the noble purpose in 
which I am dedicating my life. 


¢ «speech correction for Danish children 


BY RIGMOR KNUDSEN, Denmark 


At the suggestion of one of my teachers, 
after graduating from the gymnasium, I 
began work as a speech correctionist. I 
started with a little group of children 
suffering from cleft palate. I could not say 
I liked it. Speech correction is hard work 
and demands a great amount of patience. 
I did not wish to remain a speech cor- 
rectionist. I went to college and studied 
psychology, English, and French. But all 
the while I continued to work at the In- 
stitute because I wanted to earn money 
and be independent. 

_I think it is impossible for anyone who 
likes children not to be taken up very 
much with little ones who need your help. 


I had the opportunity through these years 
to work with all kinds of speech defects. 
I taught children with delayed speech and 
defects of pronunciation. I worked with 
children who had no speech at all — the 
little aphasics. I also worked with adults 
who suffered from voice trouble. 

I do not quite remember when I started 
to work with stutterers. It seems to me a 
very long time that I have been puzzling 
over the problem of stuttering. 

Most people know very little about this 
speech disorder. If they happen to meet a 
person who stutters they either feel em- 
barrassed or amused. And yet few afflic- 
tions are so acutely painful. 
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I very soon became intensely dissatis- 
fied with my achievements; and dissatis- 
faction that issues from other people’s 
suffering is apt to fill you with a sense of 
guilt. You feel you have to do a better job. 
So I went to Vienna to study under one 
of the foremost speech pathologists in 
Europe. This was of course a long time 
before the war. 

I learned very much and came back full 
of optimism. But to my dismay the same 
thing happened as before. I certainly 
helped some people, but I cured practi- 
cally none. I felt on the point of giving up 
speech correction altogether. I had re- 
ceived my university degree. I could go 
into high school and teach English and 
French any day. ... And _ still that 
seemed like deserting. So I decided to try 
to get at the problem right fromthe root. 
I wanted to start with the teeny tots who 
had just begun to stutter — to study them 
thoroughly and experiment carefully. 

But the Institute did not admit pre- 
school children. So I made a little kinder- 
garten in my home. It was not so easy. I 
was alone and I did not have kindergarten 
training. I had six children from two to 
five years of age. I worked from 9 a.m. 
until 6 p.m., as I had to take my Institute 
work in the afternoon. But it was wonder- 
ful. I found things out, so it seemed to me. 
I found that most of my little stutterers 
(many more than the six in my kinder- 
garten came for consultation) had some 
degree of speech retardation. I decided to 
make a thorough study of the connection 
between speech retardation and stuttering 
and also to try to make a real and bigger 
kindergarten. 

I talked over the radio; I wrote articles 
in order to propagate more understanding 
in parents and teachers toward this speech 
disorder. And I got a new mental hygiene 
and pedagogic association interested, so 
that there are now plans for the founda- 
tion of a kindergarten for speech defec- 
tive children on a larger scale. I longed 
intensely to have as broad a background 
as possible before I started the kinder- 
garten. I had already been to Paris; I 
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knew I would find no more I could use jy 
Europe. So I grasped the chance presented 
to me by a friend in New York. I might 
live in her apartment, and I also sue. 
ceeded in acquiring a few dollars — a very 
difficult job as the Danish National Bank 
permits you only $50.00 all told. 

I had thrge things in mind when I first 
came to the United States. First of all] 
wanted to learn about stuttering, all | 
possibly could. Secondly I wanted to find 
out how children with speech disorders 
were provided for in the U. S. And finally 
I wanted to know about the education of 
speech correctionists over here. 

In New York I visited some of the 
clinics in hospitals, many of which were 
directed by emigrant speech pathologists 
whom I knew from Vienna. I visited the 
clinics at the Medical Center and New 
York Hospital and the Federation of the 
Handicapped. Here I was notably inm- 
pressed by the care and treatment of 
children with cerebral palsy. 

I visited the speech clinics at Columbia 
University and Brooklyn College and was 
acquainted with the educational require- 
ments for speech correctionists. I also be- 
came acquainted with a related field which 
is as yet but little cultivated in my coun- 
try, that of public speaking. I am glad 
that I shall be able to bring to my col- 
leagues at home much useful information 
and some of the literature on the subject. 

I was enabled to visit a number of 
speech classes in the elementary and high 
schools. I was impressed by the zeal and 
enthusiasm displayed by the teachers of 
speech. They have developed to a high 
and effective degree the “‘play approach” 
in speech correction. To be able to help 
these children one must make the work 
attractive, which in itself with all its 
inevitable repetitions and drills is rather 
boring. I bring back home quite a collec- 
tion of speech games and lots of impulses 
for the invention of more in my owl 
language. 

While I was visiting these places I was 
reading all I could get hold of in my field. 
Three authorities seemed to be outstand- 
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ing: Wendell Johnson, Van Riper, and 
Lee Travis, who with Samuel T. Orbon, 
had been the propagator of the left-hand 
theory. I had an interview with Dr. Or- 
bon, who is now very old, and later I had 
the opportunity of seeing the “handed- 
ness” theory practiced by a pupil of his, 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. Par- 
ticularly, I was eager to study under Dr. 
Johnson, for I had read his book, Because 
I Stutter, and felt sure he could give me 
something I wanted. But my funds could 
not be stretched to cover such a luxury. 
Then I applied for an AAUW grant, and 
was successful. I was overjoyed! I could 
go to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to study with Johnson and Travis. 
A detailed description of their theories 
here would be too long. But Dr. Johnson 
believes that non-fluency, more or less 
hesitant speech, which is normal to small 
children in the early stages of their speech 
development, does not become what we 
call stuttering until it is thought by the 
child’s environment to be so. The treat- 
ment of little stutterers consists, then, 
solely in the treatment of the parents. 
Dr. Travis holds the psychoanalytic 
view of the disorder. But this also results 
in intensive work with the parents of 
little stutterers. The way in which both 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Travis propose to 
do this will greatly influence the way I 
shall set up my kindergarten. I was not 
aware of the great importance of working 
with parents. I was grateful to be able to 
discuss this question from my own point 
of view in the speech pathology seminar. 
After studying with Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Travis in California the AAUW grant 
enabled me to visit the Universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Northwestern. At Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
I met that outstanding speech pathologist, 
Charles Van Riper. Both the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Wis- 
consin profess to use his approach but 
they do it in different ways, which is very 
interesting to observe. 
_ Having seen Van Riper’s method used 
in different places it meant extremely 
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much to me to be able to speak to him and 
discuss the problem through and through. 
Furthermore Dr. Van Riper proved to be 
most interested in my own endeavors with 
the small children, and made me promise 
to keep him informed about my findings 
and procedures. ““We must all work to- 
gether,” he said, “if we hope to solve this 
age-old problem.” And this is one of the 
great things in American speech pathology 
— people work together and do not con- 
stantly disparage each other even if on 
different points they do not happen to 
agree. 

I have got so much material that I shall 
have to work hard when [ get back writing 
it all out. But I am looking forward to it. 

I got so many new angles and perspec- 
tives for my own work that my kinder- 
garten is going to be deeply influenced by 
it. And I am bringing back all the impor- 
tant American books in the field for the 
ones who were not so lucky as I, and were 
not able to come themselves. 

I had never expected to be able to see 
so much of the United States. I was deeply 
impressed. I came to work. I did not come 
as a tourist. And yet all this was given me 
in the bargain. I cannot really express my 
gratitude. It seems to me that the fellow- 
ship work the AAUW has undertaken is 
a true and active work for peace. For it is 
difficult to love and understand countries 
you know only from your geography book. 
But how can you help loving them when 
you know them and they have become 
part of you? And this is what happens 
when you are given the chances and op- 
portunities which the AAUW has already 
provided for a number of European girls. 

Perhaps this means even more to stu- 
dents from the occupied countries. I have 
no right to lament. I know well enough 
that we in Denmark probably suffered less 
than any other European country. We 
were just pent up and shut off from the 
rest of the world, and we all felt a great 
yearning to get out and absorb things 
from abroad. And “abroad” to us means 
the United States. Where else is there to 
go if you want to learn and to develop? 
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So the U. S. became the enchanted land 
for us Europeans — the enchanted and 
unattainable land for most people. And 
now the AAUW like a fairy godmother 
extends a magic wand —and you find 
yourself there. 

On rereading this I find that this letter 
might be called “The Girl Who Got Ev- 


erything.”” Soon I shall leave the United 
States where I have spent such a delightful 
time. And yet I want to go back to my 
own country and make use of all the ex- 
periences I had the opportunity of gather- 
ing here. I shall go back with a heart full 
of gratitude to the AAUW who made all 
this possible for me. 





MOURNER, crayon, 234%" x 17Y2"", 1945 
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A preliminary report on the AAUW survey 


The United Nations and the Schools 


BY GLADYS MURPHY GRAHAM 
Member, International Relations Committee 


Ir was, to some, a surprising resolution 
passed unanimously by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: “‘Mem- 
ber Governments are recommended to 
take measures as soon as possible to en- 
courage education on the United Na- 
tions.” 

Thus the Assembly, in the midst of 
immediately pressing problems, looked 
beyond the present, and called education 
to its aid to lay the foundations for atti- 
tudes and understanding and loyalties 
capable of sustaining, through fair and 
stormy weather, the structure and princi- 
ples initially shaped at San Francisco. 
Interestingly, the United Nations As- 
sembly put first in importance the eager, 
developing minds of young children. We 
will come back to that later. 

Shortly thereafter, the International 
Relations Committee of the American 
Association of University Women sat 
around the conference table at the Head- 
quarters in Washington. Did the Asso- 
ciation have here an opportunity and, 
perhaps, an obligation? What was actually 
being taught concerning the United Na- 
tions throughout this country, — much 
consistently, some casually, or practically 
nothing at all? Little was known about 
such teaching. The Association, by its 
structure and backgrounds, was in a posi- 
tion to make a unique contribution: an 
organization of university-trained women, 
diversified, made up of mothers and 
teachers and professional women in all 
categories, with many branches, large, 
small and in-between, in every state in the 
Union; an organization concerned from 
its inception with education and, in 


recent years, committed to the United 
Nations with a deep realization of its 
significance, and of the fact that it must 
live and develop not only in the political 
arena but in the minds of children and 
youth. Against this background a project 
was gladly, thoughtfully launched. 


Method and Scope 


The plan formulated was twofold. First, 
there would be a spot survey carried 
through by selected branches on the basis 
of a questionnaire and informal sugges- 
tions as to procedure. A given number of 
questionnaires was sent to each state 
international relations chairman and, 
through her, to branches in her state, 
chosen to assure widespread geographical 
distribution and inclusion of communities 
and schools of varying sizes. The returns 
from these questionnaires are the core of 
the spot survey. 

The work of the carefully chosen 
branches in their respective communities 
brought reports from 1,579 schools in 176 
cities and towns. In 94 communities of 
approximately 10,000 population each, the 
survey reported the situation in 454 out 
of 620 schools involved, thus eliciting a 
response at the small-town level which is 
highly indicative. Among communities of 
approximately 25,000 population, the sur- 
vey brought reports from 269 out of a 
total of 310 schools in 36 selected localities. 
And finally, returns were received from 
859 schools in 46 strategically located 
cities of 50,000 population or over. 

Not all states specifically requested to 
make the survey responded, but more 
than three-quarters did, at all or some 
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educational levels. States participating 

are: 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Beyond question the interest in the 
educational foundations of the United 
Nations is strong and basic in the Associa- 
tion. 

The spot survey fulfilled an exacting 
function. 

As a second and coordinate part of the 
plan, all branches were invited to take 
part in the survey. Through the JourNAL, 
through the General Director's Letter, 
through correspondence by state chair- 
men, the door was opened wide for general 
branch participation. Those interested 
and concerned, who wished to have a part, 
sent to Headquarters for questionnaires 
and carried through the survey, each 
group in its own community. The second, 
broader phase was thus left to the initia- 
tive of the branches. 

The survey plan, launched in the fall 
of 1947, was completed by the following 
May. 

I have before me hundreds of pages of 
the findings, done carefully, often ex- 
pertly, at times gropingly; throwing light 
down broad paths and obliquely into 
unexpected corners. In one state the spot 
survey requested the analysis of one 
school system in the 50,000-or-above 
category. Five were made in this popula- 
tion range, permitting careful break- 
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downs and extensive cross-referencing. 
One small, densely populated state did 
yeoman service by reprinting the question- 
naire and reaching out to every school in 
its territory for a comprehensive picture. 
A school system in the 25,000 population 
bracket reissued the AAUW material and 
asked each teacher to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. The results were discussed at 
a general meeting of teachers and super- 
visors and the replies were returned to 
the Association with an invitation to 
further cooperation. These are random 
examples. 


The Ends Sought 


As the work was set in motion, two 
objectives were in mind. First, to make 
the findings of the survey, showing the 
scope of the teaching and something of 
the problems involved, available to the 
United Nations. The initial phase of that 
task has been completed. The question- 
naires were read, coded, and tabulated. 
The tabulations were summarized and, in 
statistical form with analytical comment, 
forwarded to the United Nations. The 
work and thought of many went into the 
endeavor. It is our hope that it may prove 
of positive value.! 

There was a second, rather nebulous 
objective, initially considered a by-prod- 
uct: that we, all those who carried through 
the survey, would gain from it; we would 
know our schools far better, and they us. 
At the outset that seemed a side issue. | 
am not sure that the by-product has not 
become the cornerstone. 

From many reports — revealing, ques- 
tioning, pointing problems and danger 
areas, indicating contacts made and 
strength given and received — it becomes 
evident that we were not only amassing 
information but in fact carrying forward 
the recommendation of the Assembly to 
‘take measures as soon as possible to 
encourage education on the United Na 
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1 The statistical report forwarded to the United 
Nations was prepared by Elizabeth D. Roberts, #! 
the direction of Dr. Louise Pearce, chairman of the 
International Relations Committee. 





THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 


tions.” The survey contacts unquestion- 
ably stimulated and supported such teach- 
ing, and so helped to implement the 
United Nations Assembly request. 


From the Findings 


Lip Service 

The picture that begins to come through 
from the survey reports is by no means all 
one color and clear. A considerable num- 
ber of school systems, frequently in the 
larger states, have given teaching on the 
United Nations a type of recognition — 
frequently without designated time al- 
lotted to it. It is in the “lip service” 
category. 


Thanks to the Teacher 


The word “incidentally” and all its 
varied synonyms spot the pages of many 
reports. Translated, this seems to mean 
that teaching about the United Nations 
was at the will of a frequently over- 
burdened teacher, under her inspiration, 
with such materials as she could personally 
gather together. Great credit is due the 
pioneering teachers in this field, and help 
is needed. The survey brought to the fore 
no more important fact than this, repeat- 
edly set down: teaching of the United 
Nations will remain a “stepchild of the 
system”’ until it is made a recognized part 
of the curriculum, and takes its place 
with other standard subjects. 


Bricks without Straw 


The problems faced by the schools in 
United Nations teaching are realized to 
be great. The major one is the lack of 
adequate materials. In the great majority 
of cases throughout the country, there is 
the will and the concern, without the 
proper instruments, and these will not be 
forthcoming in full measure until teaching 
of the United Nations is given coordinate 
standing with other subjects. This is the 
dilemma that must be faced: publishers 
are not interested in texts for subject 
matter that has been given no recognition. 
They do not operate on a lip-service or 


hit-or-miss basis. It appears clear from 
every quarter that adequate material 
waits upon the granting of full status by 
the schools themselves. 


The UN and Current Events 


And in the meantime, a thought-pro- 
voking situation is reported from all 
corners of the land: the United Nations 
is taught, in many places exclusively, 
as “current events.” This is true at times 
up to and including high school grades. 
Again and again, in reply to the questions 
concerning discussion on the United 
Nations, the answer is: “ Yes, if the Weekly 
Reader or the Junior Scholastic touches 
on it.” ! An excellent report, the careful 
product of school and AAUW cooperation 
in one of the largest metropolitan centers, 
reads: 


Almost without exception the material on 
the United Nations is discussed in connection 
with current events classes and news items of 
the moment. . . . The incorporation of dis- 
cussion on the United Nations with current 
events throughout the year is utilized by all 
schools contacted. . . . The content of dis- 
cussion is limited by the subjects in the current 
events magazine. 


To give the view of the United Nations 
to children and youth mainly through 
current events is, in these explosive, high- 
tension times, like describing the subway 
to them in terms of wrecks, which do at 
times occur but are not regular features. 

Against background understanding of 
the United Nations structure, on the solid 
foundation of appreciation of its ideals 
and significance, current events can be 
considered constructively, and with value. 
(Canada did a charming job for her chil- 
dren and a few of ours in her poster, 
“This Is the House the United Nations 
Is Building.’’) 

But the United Nations is not justifi- 
ably seen in terms of current events; indica- 
tions of danger on that front are recorded 


1 Nine issues of a much-used publication, picked at 
random, netted one mention of the UN by way of 
UNESCO and the Hylean Amazon project. This 
may be in no way typical, but it can happen. 
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in the reports. Many of the outside maga- 
zines published for school use fulfill a 
valuable function, but the function of 
arbiter of what is discussed in the schools 
concerning the United Nations is surely 
not a part of it. ““ We probably drifted into 
it,” one member of a survey group notes, 
“‘hecause there was so little else to de- 
pend on.” 


They Were There 


As there are problems, so there are 
notable areas of advance. Certain states 
tend to be outstanding. Of that in a later 
reporting. The practice of sending stu- 
dents and teachers to the United Nations 
is gaining. If this paragraph had a main 
heading, it would be “No Substitute for 
Personal Contact with International Or- 
ganization.”’ In the reports one comes 
upon the vivid, imaginative story of a 
project; a class that glows with interest 
and enthusiasm; a small girl who said: 
“TI have so many friends in the United 
Nations. Come to my school and see their 
pictures,” and, at her own level, knew 
exactly what she felt and was talking 
about. Given such situations and ex- 
periences, one finds almost invariably as 
the motivating element teachers and 
students who have been at Flushing 
Meadows and Lake Success. 

Cities and states and individuals vouch 
for the fact that there is no finer way to 
stimulate interest in the United Nations 
than to sit in on its councils, to face with 
statesmen of many lands, “even from 
the last seat in the back row,” the prob- 
lems we share. 


Where to Begin 


Where can the schools best begin in the 
approach of minds to the larger, together- 
ness relationship of the world? With this 
question we turn back to the problem 
passed over in the beginning of this 
analysis, which may be the basic one, 
what of small children and their world? 

The Assembly of the United Nations 
gave this question top importance. Many 
in that body had seen the dangerous 
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pressures on young minds in the dictator- 
ship patterns; some were unquestionably 
wishing a reversal of them. 

The AAUW survey in many instances 
indicated a surprisingly blank area before 
the fifth, more often the sixth grade. Pos. 
sibly there is a misunderstanding. The 
structure of the United Nations, its prob- 
lems, the frequent battle-front formations, 
are these to be taught young children? 
Probably all answers would be no. But an 
outreaching interest in children of other 
parts of the world, the eager discussion of 
boys and girls “like you and me in other 
lands across the sea’ —all this and far 
more is in the growing, normal projection 
of togetherness. It is possible that a pre- 
United Nations sector should be recog- 
nized, in which the word instruction is too 
formal and devoid of eagerness. The 
AAUW over years has had its frequently 
revised list of books building for interna- 
tional attitudes in children, beginning 
with the littlest ones; its Round the World 
Book Cruise, with passport, ticket, ete. 
Many a child has taken fabulous journeys 
and made many friends through such 
media. It may be of value and lift to the 
elementary school teacher to remember 
that early childhood was singled out by 
the Assembly as of major importance. 

Infrequently in the reports there is 
evident the will to shield protractedly, ina 
world of radio and movies and other out- 
side influences, while a neat pattern of 
home-school-community-state-nation is 
carried through. 

This is an all-too-brief preliminary re- 
porting. A more detailed study of wider 
scope will follow. 

And we are remembering that the 
United Nations Assembly made its recom- 
mendation in relation to education to all 
within the international organization. If 
those this JouRNAL reaches in other coun- 
tries are interested enough, concerned 
enough, to share the benefits of their 
experiences in implementing the United 
Nations resolution, a fruitful exchange can 
be established — of value, we hope, recip- 
rocally. 
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Editorials 


A Message Sent to Miss 
Talbot’s Family 


Dr. Marion Talbot has been not only 
the central figure in the founding of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, but a source of power to it for sixty- 
five years. Her wisdom, her vigor, her 
breadth of view and her wit have enriched 
the whole life of the Association from its 
beginning through its last national con- 
vention in 1947. 

The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion feels moved to tell her family of their 
admiration and affection for her and to 
venture to associate themselves in the 
family’s grief at no longer having her here. 


— Tue Boarp or Directors 


Juliana Force, 1881-1948 


There should have been elegies for her in 
newspapers all over the country. 

Because Mrs. Force was a link extraor- 
inary between the artist and the people, 
it is probable that no other one person 
in our generation did so much to bring 
American art into American life. She 
worked at it for forty years. 

The Whitney Museum of American 
Art, in New York City, of which she was 
the director, has evolved, through annual 
exhibitions and the purchase of the per- 
manent collection, measures which favor 
the development of contemporary arts. 
Its reach is national; a recent exhibition 
catalogue lists artists from twenty states. 
The art obtained by its policies is so vigor- 
ous and so exploratory in nature that the 
Whitney Museum annuals are barometers 
of the national trend in painting and 
sculpture. 


The financial support and the backing 
of the contemporary idea came from Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, herself a sculp- 
tor. The guidance was from Mrs. Force. 
Beginning in 1904 with an exhibition gal- 
lery, continuing in 1914 as the Whitney 
Studio Club, in 1927 as the Whitney Stu- 
dio Galleries, the Museum was founded 
in 1931 for the task of “gaining for the 
art of this country the prestige which 
heretofore the public has devoted too ex- 
clusively to the art of foreign countries 
and of the past.” 

Mrs. Force was long associated with 
every kind of civic undertaking in con- 
temporary art. She was chairman for the 
New York Regional Committee of the 
Public Works of Art Project, for the com- 
mittee that initiated the New York state 
bill for the purchase of works of art, for 
the circulating exhibitions of the American 
Federation of Art, for the American Art 
Research Council; a trustee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts and of other pro- 
fessional groups. 

What she was like as a public servant is 
recorded in the Whitney Museum exhibi- 
tions and collection. She had an uncanny 
sense of communication with the new and 
vital, the interpretation torn out of today. 
As a person, she was intuitive, quick, in- 
cisive, daring, feminine; able to see vi- 
sions. She had terrific courage, a lambent 
wit, great skill—and she always knew 
where to aim. 

Very many people who work in the arts 
went to her funeral. They looked stricken. 
Something in their vocational life was 
broken. Most of them were younger than 
she, but they felt that they were burying 
their youth. 
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Family Life Study at Vassar 


How many of you are members of an 
AAUW study group following our study 
outline, Postwar Check on Prewar Trends 
in the American Family? There must be 
many, for our first edition of five hundred 
copies has been sold and we are well into 
the second printing. Don’t you think it 
would be very challenging to our thinking 
and appreciably add zest to our study if 
some members from our various study 
groups could plan to mect at the Vassar 
Summer Institute for Family and Com- 
munity Living? If we have a contribution 
to make, Mary Fisher Langmuir, the di- 
rector of the Institute, will invite AAUW 
to have a workshop at the Institute next 
July. 

In our November GDL you will find a 
paragraph in the Childhood Education 
Section, suggesting a plan for an AAUW 
Institute at Vassar, June-July, 1949. 
Through a combined effort to have more 
AAUW members attend the Institute, and 
through the attendance for at least part 
of the month of members of American 
family life study groups, we could have 
some lively educational refreshment. Mrs. 
Butler, who drew up the family life study 
outline and who is now working with a 
group on current readings in the field, 
says she will make every effort to meet 
with us at Vassar. 

So write to your Childhood Education 
Associate at Headquarters if this idea ap- 
peals to you and help to develop the plan 
(1) to have more AAUW members enroll 
for the full summer Institute at Vassar 
and (2) for members of family life study 
groups to join in an all-AAUW workshop 
at Vassar during July. 

The Institute itself is rich in resources 
for us. Seminars and workshops are of- 
fered on child development, family rela- 
tionship, and guidance; parent education 
leadership; family needs and community 
resources; nursery schools, day nurseries 
and child care centers; the modern pri- 
mary and elementary school curriculum; 
special education for the hard of hearing; 
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homemaking, household management: 
radio and public speaking. 

No one person can attend all the classes 
offered at the Institute, but through living 
together in the residence halls on the 
campus and eating together in the dining. 
hall and playing together on the golf 
course or tennis courts, or singing or driy- 
ing, members of the Institute share their 
ideas and pass on information in a vital 
and lively fashion. Mrs. Eleanor Green 
Smith, 1948 winner of the scholarship 
given annually by the Institute to an 
AAUW member, in her own words, gives 
you a good over-all picture of what that 
month offers: 


I consider it a great privilege to have been a 
registrant at the Vassar Summer Institute. 
The parents, professional people, and faculty 
all striving to make family relationships and 
child development a vital concern assured a 
versatile and lively community. The resources 
of the excellent faculty, enriched by visiting 
lecturers, were available to each of us — and! 
do want to pay special tribute to the Children’s 
School and Dormitory set-up which, among 
other things, gave the parents a respite from 
the usual twenty-four-hour schedule and an 
insight into how the business of child care 
could hold added pleasures and be a growing 
challenge. 

Recreation including square dancing, music, 
rhythms, and sports; spirited discussions at all 
times about every subject from volunteer work 
and finger painting to the Kinsey report and 


self-regulated feeding of infants; and a serious 


inquiry into every aspect of family living and 
educational techniques, provided a month 
which I shall never forget. 

One Vassar parent gives us the following ten 
points in mental hygiene on how to build sound 
relationships for ourselves and our families 
which she culled from her Vassar notebook: 


1. A good parent accepts the child as he is, 
without trying to make him over to fit the 
parent’s ideal of what he would like the child 
to be and without judging him because he is 
different from that ideal. 


2. A good parent always looks behind his 
child’s behavior, good or bad, to see the “why 
of what he does. 


3. A good parent helps the child establish 4 
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he likes himself he won’t be able really to like 
others. 

4. A good parent loves his child no matter 
what he does but he doesn’t approve of his 
child’s wrong-doing. It’s all the more impor- 
tant for the child to feel that he is loved when 
he is being punished or when he is, as Dr. Lang- 
muir puts it, unlovable. 

5. A good parent tries to keep from getting out 
on a limb. (I had always thought this a good 
idea but it was heartening to have the experts 
agree.) 

6. A good parent realizes that each child is 
unique and is, in a sense an only child, due 
both to his own inborn characteristics from the 
grab-bag of heredity (heredity is given a lot 
more credit than it used to get) and to the time 
when each child arrives on the scene, — how 
many brothers and sisters there are in the 


family and what they are like, how old his 
parents are, how skilled in the job, etc. 


7. A good parent helps the child make the 
most of his inheritance and at the same time 
helps him become acceptably and happily so- 
cialized (that includes the thorny knot of self- 
discipline and a host of other thorny knots 
which don’t belong in a simple sentence). 


8. A good parent tries to understand himself 
and is emotionally mature. 


9. A good parent knows that he can and will 
make mistakes with his children but that if his 
general attitude is right and he has a good re- 
lationship with his child, his mistakes won’t 
matter too much in the long run. 

10. Above all, a good parent gives his child 
unlimited love, a sense of belonging and inner 
security. 
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University Women among the Displaced Persons 


In Europe, and especially in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, more than 800,000 
refugees (displaced persons, DP’s) await 
an opportunity to resettle in another 
country, in which they will not have to 
live in fear. More than 600,000 of them 
are receiving assistance and support from 
the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO). On March 31, 1948 some 340,478 
had been screened for classification ac- 
cording to professional training. Of this 
number 10,640 were women who were 
entitled to be classified as professional 
women. A_ possible estimate of those 
within this group who hold university di- 
plomas is 2,500 to 3,000. 

The governments which have adhered 
to the IRO charter have declared that no 
refugee who is afraid to return to his coun- 
try of origin shall be obliged to go back. 
IRO is seeking to apply this principle, 
while settling the problem of refugees. 
But it often comes up against great ob- 
stacles, which its executive secretary, Mr. 
William Hallam Tuck, has summarized 
in these words: “‘ Too little time, too little 
money, too few ships, and most important 
of all, too little Christian charity among 
nations.” 

In spite of many difficulties, it has 
proved relatively easy to re-establish un- 
skilled industrial or agricultural workers 
either individually or by groups. The 
same has held true for some categories of 
technicians. Such workers have been easier 
to place because they relieve labor short- 
ages in the countries to which they go. 

On the other hand, the situation of the 
intellectuals is very complicated, for sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, the diplomas 
which the intellectuals hold are generally 
recognized only in their own countries. 
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Each government establishes its own 
regulations and each one tends to favor 
its own citizens with regard to positions 
which require special professional training. 
Employers who are willing to depart from 
this rule in general desire to interview the 
alien applicant. It is, however, almost im- 
possible for a displaced person to obtain 
the visa necessary for a trip which is not 
designed to settle him definitely. And 
further, how could he finance such a trip? 

In order to escape the depressing and 
utterly abnormal lot of the displaced per- 
son, many of the professional people 
among the refugees have sought to emi- 
grate as unskilled laborers, in the hope 
that they might return to the field of their 
training in better times. But here they 
come up against a new barrier: as a result 
of prolonged undernourishment, some of 
them have not been able to meet the med- 
ical standards set up for immigration into 
certain countries. And even if they meet 
them, very often the work to which they 
are assigned has proved to be beyond 
their powers. Many of them have had to 
return to DP centers because they could 
not meet the demands of their adopted oc- 
cupation, and no one has come to their 
assistance in their distress. 

Thus, the resettlement of the intellec- 
tual poses an especially delicate problem. 
But surely it is not insoluble. Mr. Tuck 
believes that the total number of refugees 
should not exceed one per cent of the pop 
ulation which receives them. On the basis 
of this figure, the specialists would repre- 
sent only one tenth of this one per cent — 
and the persons holding university diplo- 
mas would be only a fraction of this group. 
It seems not impossible for these several 
hundred thousand persons to be assim 
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lated without prejudicing the economy of 
the country which takes them in. 

To achieve this end, IRO has need of 
the support of charitable organizations 
and professional groups. It needs this sup- 
port in order to clarify public thinking, 
in order to convince professional groups, 
and in order to overcome certain juridical 
and administrative objections. Above all, 
it must have this support, in order to solve 
the problem of the intellectuals among the 
refugees. Their resettlement can take 
place only on the basis of their personal 
qualifications on the one hand and their 
adaptability to the new surroundings on 
the other. It is of prime importance that 
this adjustment be encouraged by an at- 
mosphere of understanding and a spirit 
of support on the part of the people in the 
country to which they go. The pitfalls at- 
tendant upon withdrawing, shunning con- 
tacts with the new community, and fail- 
ing to take root, lie in wait for those who 
attempt to scale barriers which defy their 
capacities. 

In order to cooperate effectively, the 
charitable organizations and the profes- 
sional groups may well form national com- 
mittees of welcome, and work through 
this medium with the national offices of 
IRO. Efforts are being made to transmit 
the names of refugees in certain categories 
to organizations which are interested. 


Thus, a division of the international sec- 
retariat of IRO is building up a list of 
specialists who have certain qualifications. 
For example, there is a roster of the repre- 
sentatives of the medical and related pro- 
fessions. These lists enable an interested 
organization to make the necessary appli- 
cation to secure the admission of certain 
persons within the quotas provided for 
immigration. If such organizations would 
assume the responsibility for the displaced 
persons whom they recommend, and agree 
to come to their assistance during the pe- 
riod of adjustment, their applications 
would have every chance of success. 

In the DP centers in Europe, there are 
women who hold university degrees, some 
of whom were members of their national 
federations which in former days were 
members of IFUW. Many are women of 
great distinction, who would enrich the 
country of their adoption. Some of them 
are older women, who have special diffi- 
culty in finding a new assignment in spite 
of their experience. Some of them are with 
their families and seek to emigrate without 
separating from their relatives. All of them 
hope soon to be delivered from the lot of 
the refugee. 

BiancuE Heco-Horret 
Swiss Federation of University 
Women; IFUW observer at 
several of the IRO conferences 


News from the Federations... 


Commonwealth Funds for Women 

The current announcement of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellowship Committee 
shows that the Commonwealth grants 
have again been made available to women. 
This committee considered applications 
from both men and women during the 
tarly days of its organization, but later 
excluded applications by women. Both 
AAUW and the British Federation have 
pressed for a return to the original policy, 
which this announcement represents. The 
teversal of policy by this committee is 


noteworthy, because the Commonwealth 
Fund was designed to bring British stu- 
dents to this country on the same terms 
and with the same motives as the Rhodes 
Trust sends young Americans to Britain. 


South African Member at Red Cross 
Conference 

This fall the International Red Cross 
met at Stockholm to discuss the revision 
of the great treaties which govern the 
treatment of the sick and wounded in time 
of war, and of prisoners of war. Mrs. 
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Aimee Jolly of the South African Federa- 
tion was a full member of her country’s 
delegation. She has graciously made avail- 
able the text of her report to her own fed- 
eration on her experiences as a delegate at 
this conference. This manuscript is being 
mimeographed and is obtainable on re- 
quest at the Office of International Rela- 
tions, at AAUW Headquarters, 1634 I St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Her Majesty the Queen, LL.D. 


On October 21, 1948, Cambridge Uni- 
versity conferred an honorary degree upon 
Queen Elizabeth, thus inaugurating a new 
era, in which women will receive degrees 
from Cambridge on the same basis as men. 
Nor is this the only innovation which this 
event signalizes. Women who serve on the 
faculties of the women’s colleges at Cam- 
bridge are now serving on the university 
committees, from which hitherto they had 
been excluded — the women’s colleges not 
being considered full members of the uni- 
versity community. Both these events 
represent the achievement of objectives 
of long standing among British university 
women. 

In conferring the degree upon the 
Queen, the Vice-Chancellor said that crea- 
tive freedom was the governing concept 
of university life. Her Majesty picked up 
the reference and pressed the idea still 
further. She said, “I sometimes think that 
we are too inclined to think of this freedom 
as @ passive state in which we can do as 
much or as little as we like. Surely it is 
something more. It is a force, a dynamic 
organism which enlivens everything it 
touches. It is a culture of the mind pro- 
duced and nourished by the processes of 
education.” 
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Government Post to Swedish 
University Woman 


When the Swedish Cabinet was recon- 
structed in late October, Karin Koch, who 
had been Minister without Portfolio, was 
named Minister of Trade. She is Sweden’s 
first and only woman Cabinet member, 
Karin Koch will be remembered through- 
out AAUW as First Vice-President of 
IFUW, 1939-47, and acting president dur- 
ing the war years, when President Ada- 
mowicz of Poland was cut off from the 
Federation. 


Hospitality, a Two-Way Street 


We are so busy traveling ourselves that 
we often forget the traveler in our midst, 
who comes to us through IFUW. The 
members of other federations often come 
to us and enlarge our IFUW horizons. By 
means of the international introduction 
which so many of us have used to find 
friends abroad, the Cleveland Branch has 
met Miss Aslaug Blytt of Oslo, Norway, 
who is in this country on a UNESCO fel- 
lowship for the study of art education. 
While Miss Blytt is making her head- 
quarters at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
she will have field trips which will give an 
opportunity for other branches to meet 
her. 

Boston has welcomed two such visitors. 
Dr. Hanna Herfurth Sominska, a member 
of the Polish Federation, is in this country 
on a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Dr. Dona J. A. Grot Schmidt of the 
Swiss Federation has opened a Swiss- 
New England Relations Center in Boston. 
This list could go on, but here is evidence 
enough that hospitality in IFUW is 4 
two-way street. 
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Headquarters Changes 


The end of October marked a change in 
the national Headquarters building in 
Washington as members have known it. 
For a long time it has been evident that 
space at 1634 I Street would not continue 
to be adequate for the needs of both the 
Washington Branch and the national 
Association. The branch for years has 
had the use of the two lower floors, and 
two rooms on the fourth floor of the 
building, paying the expense of main- 
tenance and upkeep of the space used, in 
lieu of rent. But with the rapidly growing 
national membership, the national AAU W 
offices were becoming cramped for space, 
and the branch also felt the need of more 
extensive facilities for its own expanding 
membership and program. 

Accordingly, when the joint occupancy 
of the building was up for discussion in 
August, and the president of the Wash- 
ington Branch stated that the branch was 
searching for a clubhouse and had excel- 
lent prospects of getting a suitable build- 
ing, it was agreed that this solution would 
be mutually satisfactory. It was agreed 
also that the joint use of the national 
building would be continued until the 
branch had found satisfactory quarters 
and wished to move. 

The Washington Branch was successful 
in renting a large attractive house near 
Dupont Circle, and the transfer was com- 
pleted November first. The new address is 
1515 New Hampshire Avenue. 

As this is written, plans are under way 
to make 1634 I Street a national adminis- 
trative and educational center. There will 
be no dining-room, since the Washington 
Branch, which previously operated the 
dining-room in the national building, will 

opening one a few blocks away. And 
another feature which has been regretfully 
given up is the bedrooms. The expense of 


operation was out of all proportion to the 
rental that could be charged, since a 
twenty-four-hour houseman, maid, phone, 
and manager service had to be main- 
tained for a very few guests. Many will 
regret that this pleasant feature has been 
discontinued; but actually only five rooms 
have been available, and very few of the 
100,000 members have been benefiting 
from the unprofitable arrangement. 

The Headquarters building will con- 
tinue to have lounge facilities, library, and 
conference and meeting-rooms on a some- 
what larger scale than before. These will 
be available for rental by AAUW groups, 
alumnae associations and other educa- 
tional organizations —a welcome pros- 
pect, since accommodations of this kind 
are almost non-existent in Washington. 


Introducing Dr. Melva E. Lind 


A new national Headquarters staff mem- 
ber to be introduced to AAUW members 
is Dr. Melva Elizabeth Lind, Higher 
Education Associate. She replaces Miss 
Helen M. Hosp, who resigned to take an 
important educational post in Tokyo. 

Dr. Lind, who will be concerned with 
the Association’s interest in secondary and 
higher education, comes to the AAUW 
on leave from Mount Holyoke College, 
where she was assistant professor of 
French and head of the French House. 
She has a diverse educational background, 
ranging from music and languages to 
educational psychology. 

A resident of Minneapolis since child- 
hood, Dr. Lind studied first at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where she received 
her B.A. in 1925. She then studied in 
France under scholarships from the Insti- 
tute of International Education and from 
the French Government. She acquired a 
Licence-es-Lettres from the University 
of Lyons in 1925 and a degree of Doctor of 
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the University of Paris at the Sorbonne 
in 1929. 

While teaching at Mount Holyoke, Dr. 
Lind studied personnel psychology and 
modern educational methods at summer 
sessions of the University of Minnesota. 
As head of the French House at Mount 
Holyoke, she successfully put into prac- 
tice techniques founded on educational 
psychology. Her interest in educational 
psychology led her to acquire a master’s 
degree in that subject from the University 
of Minnesota in 1943. 

Dr. Lind is also an accomplished con- 
cert singer. She held a competitive scholar- 
ship in voice at the Conservatoire de 
Lyon, and has a Master of Music degree 
from the MacPhail School of Music in 
Minneapolis. 

Dr. Lind’s writings include a: treatise 
in French on 19th Century French poetry, 
a number of articles on recent educa- 
tional experiments, and book reviews 
for the Modern Language Journal. She 
has written a monograph, published by 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology, eval- 
uating techniques used by the United 
States Army in its intensive language 
courses and analyzing the value of these 
techniques in undergraduate college teach- 
ing. Dr. Lind is also an associate editor of 
pedagogical articles for the French Review. 


Vassar Summer Institute 
Scholarship 


It is round-up time, to find that one lucky 
AAUW member who will spend the month 
of July 1949 at the Vassar Summer Insti- 
tute, in Poughkeepsie, New York, on a 
full scholarship. Members who have a 
special interest in childhood education, 
child guidance, family life education, and 
who are giving and will continue to give 
AAUW leadership in this area of educa- 
tion, are urged to consider this oppor- 
tunity for further inspiration. Mothers of 
young children are especially invited to 
apply. The scholarship is for full tuition 
and living expenses for the four weeks. 
Children up to ten may also be enrolled in 
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the Institute’s children’s school, but for a 
child, parents must pay the regular fee, 
Application blanks are available at na- 
tional Headquarters and must be returned 
to Christine Heinig, Childhood Education 
Associate, by April 1, 1949. The winner 
will be selected and notified early in April, 
If you have applied before, do not hesitate 
to apply again, for remember that only 
one person can be chosen each year. If 
you wish to find out more about the Insti- 
tute, write to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Child Study, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie. Or perhaps you can get in 
touch with one of our former scholarship 
holders. Since 1937 they are: 
1937, Miss Edith Van Middlesworth, 
Valley City, N. D. 
1938, Mrs. Bruce T. Thompson, 
Evansville, Ind. 
1939, Mrs. Douglas G. Tompkies, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
1940, Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
1941, Mrs. Charles A. Bicking, 
Marshallton, Del. 
1942, Mrs. George Crampton, 
Spokane, Wash. 
1943, Miss Madeline Maybauer, 
DeKalb, IIl. 
1944, Mrs. Allan B. Crunden, 
Montclair, N. J. 
1945, Mrs. Robert E. Beisel, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1946, Mrs. Horace J. Cochrun, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
1947, Mrs. Harold McCurdy, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
1948, Mrs. Eleanore Green Smith, 
Winchester, Mass. 


New Art Publications 


These publications may be ordered through 
the Publications Clerk, 1634 I Street, 
N.W., Washington D. C.: 

Branch Art Reports: 1947-48. — This latest 
national summary is necessary perspective for 
any branch conducting work in the arts. (Free 
on request.) 

State Art Program.—A new pamphlet a® 
sembles for state art chairmen and other state 
officers all the available information through 
1948 about the growth of state art programs, 
the factors behind this growth, the psycho 
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logical elements and the area of speculation. 
(48 pages; illustrations, 60 cents.) 

Theatre Bibliography furnished by the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, and data 
on Children’s Theatre furnished by the Junior 
Leagues of America. —See the General Di- 
rector’s Letter for November 1948. 


Writing Project: 1948 

On November first, manuscripts had been 
received from 165 members from 101 
branches in 33 states and one foreign 
country. The 95 short stories are now 
being judged by the writing group of the 
Schenectady Branch and the verse by the 
writing group of the Madison Branch, 
preliminary to submitting the top ten 


stories and poems to The Atlantic and to 
Poetry. 


Nominations Requested 


The Committee on Nominations invites 
suggestions for nominations from any 
individual member, branch, state division, 
or corporate or affiliated alumnae associa- 
tion member. In presenting a nominee, a 
typed vita should be sent directly to each 


member of the Nominating Committee 
not later than February 10, 1949. 

In 1949, all present elected members of 
the Board of Directors are eligible for re- 
election. At the time of going to press, 
the following officers had indicated that 
they do not wish to be considered for the 
1949-51 term: 

First Vice-President 

Vice-President, North Atlantic Region 
Vice-President, South Atlantic Region 
Vice-President, Southeast Central Region 
Vice-President, Southwest Central Region 
Vice-President, Northeast Central Region 

National officers should be women of 
high qualities of leadership, broad experi- 
ence, sound judgment, and specific knowl- 
edge of and active participation in AAUW. 

The Nominating Committee wishes to 
call attention to Article VII, Sections 2 
and 3, of the By-Laws providing for repre- 
sentation and voting procedure. 

The complete slate proposed by the 
Nominating Committee, with biograph- 
leal data for each nominee, will be pub- 


lished in the April JourNau. This advance 
publication will comply with the provision 
adopted by the 1947 Convention, that — 


The duty of this committee shall be to submit 
to the next convention one nomination for 
each office to be filled by election, the slate to 
be presented to the branches two months be- 
fore the national convention. 


Mrs. Freperic GitstraP, Chairman 
Route 5, Box 321 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mrs. Hat P. Bysere 

1406 Enfield Road 

Austin, Texas 

DEAN MarGaret Morriss 
Pembroke College 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Mrs. Frazer BANKS 

2125 2ist Avenue, South 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Miss Winona MontTGOMERY 
1529 West Lewis Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 


To Invite the 1951 Convention ... 


The deadline date for invitations from 
branches for the 1951 convention is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. The memorandum for a 
branch which wishes to extend an invita- 
tion is available from AAUW Headquar- 
ters, or from members of the Committee 
on Place of Next Convention, whose 
names and addresses are given in the Fall 
JOURNAL, page 47. 


AAU Accrediting Discontinued 


The Association of American Universities 
has withdrawn from the accreditation 
field. Since this announcement was made 
many letters have been received asking 
how this action affects the standards and 
recognition work of the Association. 

The withdrawal of the AAU from the 
accreditation field will have no immediate 
effect on the standards and recognition 
work of the Association. As this JouRNAL 
goes to press, the AAUW Committee on 
Standards and Recognition of Colleges 
and Universities is meeting in Washing- 
ton, and the recent action of the AAU has 
an important place on the committee’s 
agenda. Until the convention authorizes 
the committee to use another means for 
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evaluating the academic standing of insti- 
tutions, the listing by the AAU will con- 
tinue toebe the prerequisite for AAUW 
approval. 

Since this procedure must be followed 
at least until the Seattle convention, no 
applications for approval on any other 
basis may be accepted at this time. 


Where to Send Parcels 

The faithful sending of parcels overseas 
has been a major project for many branches 
and individual members of AAUW. As re- 
ported in the Fall JourNAL, page 49, the 
need for such help still exists, although 
some countries gallantly protest that their 
need is less than that of others. To meet 
the continuing requests from AAUW mem- 
bers, a list of university women abroad to 
whom parcels may be sent has been mim- 
eographed and is available on request ad- 
dressed to the Office of International Re- 
lations, Headquarters. Whenever known, 
the special needs are also given in this list, 
which will be revised on the basis of the 
latest information received. 

Inquiries are out for similar lists for the 
new Federations in the Philippines, China, 
and Siam. 

In conformity with the decision of the 
Council of IFUW at Eastbourne this past 
July, and also with the expression of inter- 
est of many of the branches, a list is being 
prepared of displaced university women 
who are in camps in Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. This list has been screened 
and compiled by the International Refugee 
Organization, and is now being checked 
by Dr. van der Kolf and Miss Hermes. 
As soon as it is received in Washington, 
it too will be available on request. 


New Names for *“‘Named Grants’’ 


Three of the “named grants” listed in the 
Fall JouRNAL now have more personal 
names. 

The two Alabama grants of $500 each 
have been designated the Hallie Farmer 
International Grant and the Beryl Ma- 
cauley Banks International Grant. They 
are assigned respectively to Denise Funck, 
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Luxembourg, and Ayada Kirinkul, Siam, 

The Cumberland County, New Jersey, 
Grant of $500 has been named in honor 
of Thelma Parkinson Sharp. This grant 
was assigned to Isabella Yi-Yun Yen, 
China. 


Changes in International 

Student List 

Since Olga Posejpal of Czechoslovakia has 
been unable at this date to arrange to 
come to this country, the $500 Marion 
Lukens International Grant contributed 
by Camden County, New Jersey, has been 
re-assigned to Justina Bakker, of the 
Netherlands. 

Two of the students in the list published 
in the Fall JourRNAL have given up their 
AAUW grants. Bodil Farup, Denmark, 
has accepted a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant, given to her for preparation for es- 
tablishment of a child guidance clinic at 
the University of Copenhagen. 

Anna Reniger, Poland, writes that she 
will be unable to come. 

Three others are uncertain. Halina 
Kappes and Irene Adamowicz, Poland, 
have not notified us definitely that they 
cannot accept their grants, but they have 
not yet arrived. 

Marie-Jose Van den Ostende, Belgium, 
has been delayed by illness, but hopes to 
take up her studies here later. 

The Mary Corinthia Harwood Grant, 
originally assigned to Miss Kappes, has 
now been given to Emillienne Bonniot of 
France. 


Latin American Fellow’s 
Book on Child Health 


From Dr. Perlina Winocur of Buenos 
Aires (Latin American Fellow, 1935-36) 
comes an impressive volume on the health, 
development, and nutrition of children. 
Desarrollo, almentacién y salud del niiio is 
the title. Dr. Winocur did research on 
anemia of new-born babies at Johns Hop- 
kins University while on the fellowship. 
Returning to Buenos Aires, she acted as 
school physician, established a Nutrition 
Clinic for children, studied height and 
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weight averages of 28,770 Argentine chil- 
dren, and prepared height-weight charts 
on the basis of this survey. 


State Division Meetings 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Date 
April 8-9 
April 23 
May 27-28 
April 22-24 


May 14 
April 9 
May 6-7 
April 22-23 
April 23-24 
April 1-2 
April 22-24 
April 8-9 
April 1-2 
May... 
April 29-30 
April 8-9 
April 29-30 
April 22-23 
April 22-23 
April 29-30 
May 14 
April 30 


Place 
Mobile 
Fayetteville 
Pasadena 

Colorado 
Springs 
Waterbury 
Wilmington 
Orlando 
Chicago 
Fort Wayne 
Hutchinson 
Danville 
Lake Charles 
Bethesda 
Boston 
Flint 
Twin Cities 
Oxford 
Sedalia 
Omaha 
Las Vegas 
Laconia 
Convent 


April 29-May1 Las Cruces 


April 29-30 
April 30 


Raleigh 
Minot 


April 30-May 1 Columbus 


April 22-23 
April 22-23 
May 6-7 
April 9 
April 1-2 
May 14-15 
April 29-30 
April 22-23 


May 13-14 
May 7-8 


Portland 
Norman 
Easton 
El Paso 
Provo 


7 


Alexandria 
7 
acoma 


May 13-14 Jackson’s Mill 


Kenosha 
Rock Springs 


Journal Articles Quoted 


As usual after an issue of our AAUW quar- 
terly, we find digests of JouRNAL articles 
appearing in Women in Action for Novem- 
ber 1948. The two articles chosen for sum- 
mary from the Fall Journau are Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon’s “The Awakening of 
Women” and “More Women in Govern- 
ment” by Virginia Rishel. 


Thanks to Our Neighbor Branches 


In November when the national offices 
were swamped with incoming education 
questionnaires and votes on the legisla- 
tive proposals, five of our nearby branches 
came to the rescue. Several members of 
the branches in Arlington and Alexandria, 
Virginia, and Kensington, Silver Springs, 
and Chevy Chase-Bethesda, Maryland, 
joined in “working bees” to help the 
Headquarters staff dig out from under. 
Many thanks to our good neighbors! 


Thirteen New Branches 


Thirteen new branches, organized since 
publication of the Fall 1948 JouRNAL, have 
swelled the total number of AAUW 
branches to 1,071. The new branches are: 


MINNESOTA 
St. Croix Valley 
Missouri 
Salem 
Blue Springs 
Oux10 
Mentor 
Xenia 
TENNESSEE 
Kingsport 
WIscONSIN 
Lake Geneva 


ARKANSAS 
Horatio 
Mena 
ILLINOIS 
South Suburban 
INDIANA 
Elwood 
Iowa 
Fayette 
KANSAS 
Medicine Lodge 





Planning for the Convention, June 19-23, 1949 


Program forecast 


The 1949 convention in Seattle, June 
19-23, promises to be the “ workingest” 
convention in many a year. At the close 
of the Dallas meeting, the comment heard 
in every corridor where delegates came 
together was: ““Why can’t we have more 
time for AAUW business?” The Seattle 
convention program has been built around 
that plea. A full day at the outset for es- 
sential reports, nominations, and intro- 
duction of other business . . . a morning 
for discussion of program and an after- 
noon on techniques in the various special- 
interest fields . . . a morning session on 
the essential philosophy of AAUW: our 
objectives and basis for membership . 
an afternoon, and then another full day, 
with a free evening between, for elections, 
revision of the By-laws, legislative pro- 
gram, resolutions, and any other business. 
It is a schedule that will give opportunity 
for careful consideration of the important 
decisions the Association will be making, 
and time for a full exchange of views. 
But combined with business will be in- 
spiration and new experiences, with a rich 
introduction to the young and vigorous 
region which offers its hospitality to 
AAUW members. There are interesting 
“welcome-to-Seattle”” plans for Sunday, 
June 19. A program of music will be given 
in the Metropolitan Theatre, where the 
general sessions of the convention will be 
held. Our Seattle hostesses will arrange 
drives to see the city; and the Lake Wash- 
ington Branch invites delegates to take 
the picluresque trip to their community, 
enjoying not only scenic beauty, but an 
introduction to a unique example of mod- 
ern community design. There will be 
further opportunity two days later to be- 
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come acquainted with the cultural life of 
Seattle, when members may visit some of 
the city’s famous little theatres and its 
art and anthropological museums, inspect 
housing developments, or watch a demon- 
stration of creative dramatics for chil- 
dren —a Seattle project that has won 
wide attention. 

The working program allows few out- 
side speakers, but they will be top-notch 
ones. On Sunday evening the sessions will 
open with an address on the theme of the 
convention: Crossing New Frontiers. That 
challenge to new, creative thinking will 
run through all the meetings. 

The international dinner — also with 
a distinguished speaker — will be given 
at the University of Washington. For 
colorful background there will be a pro- 
gram of folk-dances native to immigrant 
groups that helped to settle this pioneer 
area. 

This will be the only dinner meeting. 
Other evening sessions will be held in 
the auditorium of the theatre — which in- 
cidentally, is known for its comfortable 
seats and good acoustics. 

A high point of the convention will be 
the report on the findings of the AAUW 
survey of college education for women 
your answers to the questionnaire. After 
presentation of the findings, they will be 
discussed by “lay” members — with op- 
portunity for the audience to take part. 

The fellowship program, on the last 
evening, promises something new in pre- 
senting one of our oldest and _ favorite 
interests, details to be released later. 

Other special features planned are re- 
gional breakfasts; and breakfast meetings 
on such special topics as have been re 
quested: radio listening, standards and 
recognition, branch administration and 
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finance, programs for recent graduates, 
ete. 

Plans are not completed, but every 
committee seems to be full of new ideas, 
particularly for drawing on the branch 
and state resources of imagination and in- 
genuity, and for participation of able 
members from all parts of the country in 
the program. So this meeting promises to 
be one where we shall come to know each 
other better, exchange ideas and stimu- 
late each other’s thinking, and come away 
with a renewed sense of the vigor and 
meaning of the Association. 


Hotel reservations 


AAUW convention delegates will reach 
Seattle at the opening of the tourist 
season, when all hotels are crowded. The 
Olympic Hotel, which is convention head- 
quarters, cannot by any means accommo- 


PREFERRED ROOM RATE 


NUMBER OF PERSONS TO BE ACCOMMODATED 


date all the delegates, and room reserva- 
tions will be made at desirable first-class 
hotels in its vicinity. Reservations will 
be handled only by a representative of 
the Seattle Hotel Association. (See res- 
ervation blank below.) 

These are minimum rates per day at 
hotels where reservations will be made: 


Olympic Other hotels 
Single room 

(very few available) 
Room with double bed 5.00 3.00-— 4.00 


Twin beds 6.00 4.50— 5.00 


If you are planning to attend this con- 
vention, please fill in the slip below, de- 
tach, and send in AS SOON AS POSSI- 
BLE. Every effort will be made to assign 
rooms of the type and at the price re- 
quested, but this may not always be 
possible. Please allow as much latitude 
as you can in indicating your preferences! 


$3.50  $2.50-$3.00 


REQUEST FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


AAUW Convention, Seattle. Washington, June 19-23, 1949 


DATE OF ARRIVAL .. . HOUR 


DATE OF DEPARTURE 


Mail to: A. J. Barash, 708 Joshua Green Building, Seattle, Washington 
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Scenic routes to and 
from Seattle 


Gorges and snow-capped mountains, the 
panorama of color to be found in Col- 
orado’s canyons, and the peace and 
beauty of a sunset on the cactus-dotted 
desert all beckon to the Seattle convention 
visitors and delegates. 

Convention-bound AAUW members 
traveling by train from points east of the 
Rockies may stop over at any point en- 
route to or from Seattle for sightseeing 
trips. Many interesting trips will tempt 
the individual with a few extra days for 
travel. For example, the trip may be made 
via the Canadian Rockies by the Chicago 
and North Western, the Soo Line, and 
the Canadian Pacific. This route, via St. 
Paul, includes Banff, Lake Louise, and 
Vancouver, at an added cost of only $7.30. 

The trip to Seattle may also be made 
from Chicago on the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, or by Union Pacific 
and Chicago and North Western, with 
change of trains in Portland, Oregon. 
From Kansas City the traveler may go by 
Union Pacific to Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, and Seattle. Another 
possibility is to take the Missouri Pacific 
and Denver Rio Grande route via Col- 
orado Springs. 

Tickets are sold on practically any 
combination of lines at no extra cost. 

The opening of several national parks 
in the last week of June will help to make 
the choice of a return route more difficult. 
Delegates may go by way of California, 


then continue to points east or stop ove 
at the Grand Canyon or make a tour of 
Utah parks at little additional cost. 0; 
post-convention travelers may wish t 
return by way of Portland, taking th 
Great Northern for stopovers at both 
Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks, 
If time is a factor, the Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific leave Portland and per. 
mit a stopover at Yellowstone National 
Park. Such tours and hotel reservations 
should be arranged well in advance. 

Other picturesque routes include travel. 
ing to Portland by Union Pacific, then to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles by South. 
ern Pacific, and from there to the Grand 
Canyon by Santa Fe Railroad. The extn: 
fare for the side trip to the Grand Canyon 
is $8.63. 

Another possibility is to go from Ia 
Angeles by Union Pacific to Lund, Utah, 
for a two-, three-, or five-day stopover to 
visit Utah parks before leaving for Salt 


Lake City and Omaha, Nebraska. The f 


cost of the all-expense tour depends on 
the length of stay in Lund. 

First class, round trip fare from New 
York City to Seattle, either by direct 
route or by way of California, is $179.6 
plus a 15 per cent tax; from St. Louis 
similar passage is $108.35 plus tax. Rates 
quoted are as of December 1948 and sub- 


ject to change. Pullman rates will vary f 


according to the route and type of space 
used. 

These are only a few of the possibilities 
that will entice members to Seattle, and 
make it possible to combine AAUW busi- 
ness with pleasant vacationing. 
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Preparing to revise the By-laws 


The 1949 convention has a big task before it — a thorough revision of the AAUW By-laws. 
Such a revision is overdue: witness the fact that the Association is now involved in a lawsuit 
as a result of a perfectly honest difference of opinion as to what the By-laws mean. Perhaps 
more important is the fact that AAUW membership has trebled in twenty years, and the Asso- 
ciation is operating in a complex world that makes more and more demands upon every indi- 
vidual — and particularly upon the individual or organization that can bring trained intelli- 
gence to bear on the problems that beset us. 

If AAUW is to play a constructive part in the world today, it must put its own house in good 
working order. With the Association’s purpose in mind, we need to make sure that our By-laws 
provide procedures and organizational set-up to carry out that purpose. Our rapidly expanding 
membership means that we must pay more heed to the mechanics of organization if the Associ- 
ation is to be both democratic and effective. And we must make sure that the By-laws say what 


the Association means them to say, clearly and unequivocally. 

The Board of Directors, therefore, asks every branch to study carefully the proposed revisions 
which are being drafted by the Committee on Revision of the By-laws and will be voted on at 
Seattle. The committee’s proposals will be sent to the branches early in the spring. 

In the meantime, the Association generally is taking a lively interest in this task of By-law 
revision, and many questions are being asked about our present organization and the reasons 
therefor. In preparation for study of proposed By-law revisions some of these questions are 


answered here. 


Branches and individual members are invited to send to Headquarters other questions on 
AAUW organization which they would like to see answered in the Spring JouRNAL. 


Who are the elected officers of the Associa- 
tion? 


The list is given on page 66 of this 
JourNAL. They are the President, first 
and second Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
and nine Regional Vice-Presidents. 


How does the Association elect its national 
officers? 


National officers are elected by the dele- 
gates at the biennial convention. A slate 
of nominations, one for each office, is pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee 
two months before the convention. (This 
slate will be published in the next Jour- 
NAL.) Nominations may also be made 
from the convention floor. 


How is the Board of Directors constituted? 


The Board of Directors consists of the 
elected officers; the chairmen of standing 
committees, who are appointed by the 


elected officers; and the General Director 
and the Comptroller, who are non-voting 
members of the Board. 


What is the Executive Committee of the 
Board? 


The Executive Committee consists of 
the elected national officers. Our present 
By-laws give the Executive Committee 
responsibility for appointing chairmen of 
standing committees; appointing the Gen- 
eral Director, and on her recommenda- 
tion, the members of the Headquarters 
staff; and appointing the Comptroller, on 
recommendation of the Treasurer. It is 
generally responsible for policies govern- 
ing the staff. Between meetings of the full 
Board, the Executive Committee may 
act for the Board of Directors. 


How are national committees chosen? 


The ehairmen of standing committees 
are appointed by the Executive Commit- 
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tee; the members are appointed by the 
full Board, “in consultation with the 
chairmen.” When making appointments 
to national committees, the Board takes 
into consideration personal ability and 
knowledge of the field, experience in 
AAUW, and geographical distribution. 
Since the Association depends on its com- 
mittees for sound advice based on thor- 
ough knowledge, women of standing in 
their fields are sought, and AAUW has 
been proud of the distinguished women 
who have been willing to serve in this ca- 
pacity. For committees concerned with 
program (Education, International Re- 
lations, Social Studies, Status of Women, 
Legislative Program), the Board looks for 
members representing the various aspects 
of the field, as well as AAUW branch or 
state experience in developing the pro- 
gram. For example, on the Social Studies 
Committee there are members expert in 
economics, political science, foreign trade, 
social welfare, health, and anthropology, 
and members familiar with work in small 
and large branches, and in the state divi- 
sion. Six AAUW regions are represented 
on this committee. 

The Committee on Standards and Rec- 
ognition and the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards of course have special re- 
quirements. For the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Recognition, which deals chiefly 
with college and university presidents 
and deans, the Board seeks women of 
recognized attainment in the academic 
world and experience in problems of 
higher education. For the Fellowship 
Awards Committee, top-notch scholars 
are chosen to represent the broad areas of 
learning in which applications are received. 

For a list of AAUW committees, see 
the last page of this JouRNAL. 


What are the regions and why does AAUW 
have them? 


The Association is divided into nine 
geographical areas or regions, for repre- 
sentation on the Board of Directors. Each 
region is comprised of a group of states 
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which because of their geographical loc. 
tion have interests in common. There j 
no formal organization by regions, by 
most regions hold meetings, usually jy 
the year between conventions, for discus 
sion of common plans and problems. 


What are the duties of a Regional Viw. 
President? 


The Regional Vice-President is a nm 
tional officer, which means that she mus 
help to manage the affairs of a large na 
tional corporation — an organization ¢ 
over 100,000, with forty-eight state div: 
sions and 1,071 branches, a constituent 
member in a worldwide international or 


ganization which includes _thirty-thre§ 


national associations of university women 
The Regional Vice-President, as a men: 


ber of the Board, must help to set up anf 
administer an annual budget of ovef 


$300,000, and Association investments of 
more than a million dollars. Other dutie 
involved in membership on the Board 
Directors are indicated by the By-law 
statement: ““The Board of Directors shal 
have the power to act in the interim be 
tween meetings of the Association.” Ané 
as a member of the Executive Commit 
tee she has additional responsibilities fo 
staff policies, appointments, and action 
between Board meetings, if necessary. 

Besides these administrative respons: 
bilities the Regional Vice-President inter 
prets the Association’s purpose, policies, 
and program to state and local groups, 
and takes back to the Board the view 
points of groups in her region. If the re 
gion holds a regional meeting, she is re 
sponsible for organizing it. 


What is the function of the General Director! 


To quote the By-laws, “the Gener 
Director in accordance with Board at 
tion, shall be responsible for planning and 
directing the development of the Associa 
tion and for coordinating its various inter 
ests.”” She is responsible for administté 
tion at Headquarters, and for the develop 
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PREPARING TO REVISE THE BY-LAWS 


ment of AAUW work along the lines of 
established AAUW policy and objectives. 
The General Director is an ex officio mem- 
ber of “all meetings of the Association” 
and of all committees (except the Nom- 
inating Committee). She is “secretary to 
the corporation” — which means that 
her signature, with the President’s, is 
necessary for legal documents. In addi- 
tion to her work within the Association, 
she is constantly called on to represent 
AAUW at educational conferences and 
on such committees as the U. 5, Commis- 
sion on Unesco, and the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


Why is the General Director a member of all 
national committees? 


To work intelligently, any committee 
needs to know what other AAUW com- 
mittees are doing; committees need to 
know, too, of any Board or convention 
policy that has a bearing on proposed 
plans. As a member of all committees and 
as executive officer of the Association, 
the General Director can supply this 
needed information, acting as a liaison 
person to integrate the various elements 
in the Association’s work. 


Who are the Associates? 


The Associates (listed on page 66 of this 
JourNAL) are the paid staff members. 
They are appointed by the Executive 
Committee, on recommendation of the 
General Director, and work with her to 
carry out the directives of the convention, 
the Board of Directors, and national com- 
mittees. The Associates assist branches 
and state divisions in developing pro- 
grams to carry out the Association’s ob- 
jectives. To this end, they keep in touch 
with developments in their fields, furnish 
materials, work out suggestions for pro- 
grams, and advise on special problems 
brought to them. Theirs is a “service” 
role; they do not make policy. They are 
not members of national committees. 


Why is the AAUW Legislative Program so 
general? 


The Legislative Program is adopted by 
the biennial convention. No one can pre- 
dict what legislative measures may be 
proposed within the two years between 
conventions; therefore, the convention 
endorses principles rather than specific 


bills. 


How is a bill chosen for AAUW support, 
under the principles adopted by the conven- 
tion? 


The appropriate committee and the 
Legislative Program Committee study the 
bill; if in their judgment it embodies the 
principle adopted by AAUW, it is sup- 
ported. Branches and state legislative 
chairmen are notified as soon as possible 
after a bill has been approved for AAUW 
endorsement. 


Why aren’t branches consulted as to bills 
the Association endorses? 


Because of time and expense. Experi- 
ence shows that it takes weeks, even 
months, to poll 1,071 branches. Therefore 
within the framework of the Legislative 
Program adopted at the convention, 
authority is delegated to the committees 
to scrutinize any bill in terms of objec- 
tives voted by the convention. If the As- 
sociation is to act in the national legisla- 
tive field, some such delegation of author- 
ity is the only workable procedure. 


Must all AAUW branches support legisla- 
tion endorsed by the Association? 


No. Branches are notified when their 
action on a bill supported by the Associa- 
tion would be timely. The branch is free to 
act or not, as it wishes. An AAUW 
branch is expected not to act as an 
AAUW branch to oppose legislation sup- 
ported by the Association; its members 
are of course perfectly free to oppose such 
measures as individuals. 





from the branches 


Education and the Press 

The reporting of educational news in local 
newspapers was analyzed by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Branch Education Com- 
mittee and a sub-committee of four. The 
purpose was to discover, “What are the 
newspapers of Washington doing to form 
public opinion with regard to educational 
purposes and practices?” 

Two studies, each of one month’s dura- 
tion, were made. In the first, the sampling 
of news clippings was judged inadequate 
as there was no single definition of “‘edu- 
cation news” followed by those clipping 
the items. The result was a lack of con- 
sistency in the number and types of items 
found in the same paper from week to 
week. In spite of this, the committee felt 
the study revealed too many negative 
comments, insufficient interpretation of 
current educational practices, and use of 
educational items as “fillers.” 

The more carefully controlled second 
study proved significant for the problems 
it brought out and for the techniques used. 
Techniques included (1) a definition of 
education broad enough to include local, 
national, and international items that had 
an educational slant, (2) a statement of 
purpose, (3) a classification of news items 
to serve as a guide in clipping the same 
papers, including page and section and 
filing in a looseleaf form, and (4) a pro- 
posal that the committee plan a unique 
method of summarizing. 

Four daily and one semi-weekly news- 
papers were scanned for items within the 
categories of adult education, advertise- 
ments, books, cartoons, children, comics, 
editorials, educational courses offered, ed- 
ucators, general news items, letters to the 
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editor, PTA notices, religious education, 
scholarship fund activities, school admin. 
istration, special features, sports, spiritual 
aspect, teen-age notices, and veterans edv- 
cation. 

On the basis of items clipped and an- 
alyzed, the committee found, among other 
things, that there were too many tidbits 
of news and not enough sequence or conti- 
nuity; that sports were overemphasized; 
that veterans education received little at- 
tention from the standpoint of the actual 
program; and self-help education appeared 
in a variety of forms. 

Educators, the committee decided, have 
a responsibility to take the initiative in 
seeing that the aspects of education which 
the public should know and understand 
are brought clearly and definitely to the 
attention of the press in an interesting and 
newsworthy fashion. Official releases on 
educational activities were recommended. 

Conclusions resulting from the study 
recommend that for truly objective re 
sults, one person should make the conm- 
plete study. Recommendations _ include 
(1) analyzing the amount of space givel 
to education with respect to other news, 
(2) analyzing news in terms of its sources 
— official or unofficial, wire service or lo 
cal reporting, group or individual, (3) ans 
lyzing over a significant period of time the 
editorials and editorializing in headlines 
and leads, and (4) analyzing the emphasis 
given from day to day in the same pape! 
to educational news. 


Arkansas Kindergarten of the Air 

Eighty thousand children in Arkansas ar 
not protected by legislation that provides 
for kindergartens in the public schools 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


So the Arkansas State Division and the 
Little Rock Branch are determined to 
arouse public interest in the values of 
early childhood education and to develop 
aclimate of opinion “‘so hot” that kinder- 
garten legislation will soon be enacted. 

The method of approach planned by 
the branch is broadcasting over local sta- 
tions a daily fifteen-minute kindergarten 
program and a weekly session for parents 
interpreting the value of this program. 
The Little Rock Branch has been pre- 
paring this kindergarten session for almost 
a year. The state board of AAUW has 
voted an initial eontribution of $25 for 
' branch use to make experimental record- 
ings. As soon as the program is approved 
by CBS, it will be launched in Little Rock 
and recordings will be circulated to four 
locations in the state to insure state 
coverage. 

Persons rated among the best local tal- 
ent in kindergarten education and broad- 
casting have cooperated to produce the 
program. Experienced script writers and 
broadcasters have been obtained through 
cooperation with various departments of 
the junior college, and local kindergarten 
teachers are supplying the subject matter 
for the sessions. 

Should this experiment succeed, 
branches working for similar legislation in 
other states may wish to secure recordings 
of this program from the Little Rock 
Branch. 


Nursery School in a Quonset Hut 


Married veterans attending college in 
logan, Utah, now have a nursery school 
to which they can send their children as a 
result of a Logan Branch project. And 
students majoring in child guidance now 
have a laboratory to put their theories into 
practice. 

A quonset hut adjoining the Utah State 
Agricultural College campus serves as the 
nursery school building. The hut is also 
used as a church for veterans. 

The college helps to finance the school, 
the Home Economics Department pro- 
vides a part-time teacher, and the students 


use the school for “laboratory” classes. 
The present teacher is an AAUW member 
with a master’s degree in nursery school 
work. 

The branch project not only fills a need 
of the veterans’ children but also one of 
the Home Economics Department. 


Columbus Nursery School Directory 


A directory of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens in Greater Columbus, Ohio, has 
been prepared, in mimeographed form, by 
the Columbus Branch Child Study Group. 
Much prized by parents of young children, 
since there is no center in Columbus where 
information of this type is gathered, the 
directory was prepared to make facilities 
for the care of children better known and 
to help strive for better standards in child 
care and welfare. 

Prefacing the list is a guide on how to 
choose a nursery school, with hints on 
what to observe. The guide suggests that 
parents inquire about the enrollment, 
children’s ages and number of supervi- 
sors, program and equipment, sanitation, 
safety, health practices, and transporta- 
tion. 

The directory makes no effort to recom- 
mend or certify any nursery school or 
kindergarten. It will be re-issued from 
time to time to bring it up to date and cor- 
rect errors. 

The project was undertaken as a result 
of the Survey of Services for Young Chil- 
dren conducted by AAUW branches 
throughout the country recently. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


An effective integration of the various 
AAUW subject fields is the new plan 
around which the year’s program has been 
built by the Hastings, Nebraska, Branch. 
The central theme — Conservation of Hu- 
man Resources — is being examined from 
the point of view of more than one of the 
branch committees. The program was 
formulated by the branch board, which 
includes all committee chairmen, acting 
as a Program Committee. 
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The theme was selected in the belief 
that “it is farcical to conserve material re- 
sources if our best human material is al- 
lowed to be wasted at the rate it has been 
in the past.” Special emphasis will be 
placed upon the gifted but unnoticed chil- 
dren and on the waste of women’s ability 
and training now existing. The committee 
defined fellowships as “ the program which 
is perhaps the prime justification for the 
existence of AAUW and one of the finest 
and most outstanding ‘human conserva- 
tion’ instruments in existence.” 

The initial branch meeting was devoted 
to a survey of the entire theme, presented 
by a college professor. “Christmas Every- 
where,” both in time and space, was the 
December theme, with a contrast of the 
contemporary spirit of the season with the 
origin of “Christ’s Mass,” and of the pri- 
vation of most of the world’s population 
compared to the plenty found here. 

Other programs scheduled are: January, 
Equalization of Educational Opportunity; 
February, Our College Education, featur- 
ing both the AAUW and the Time survey; 
March, What College Shall I Choose, a 
guidance session for the high school girls; 
and April, Pictorial Nebraska, featuring a 
comparison of artists’ views of Nebraska 
painters and photographs by Wright 
Morris, an exhibition which will be held 
over for public view. 


AAUW Girls Club in Elizabeth, N. J. 


Helping to decrease juvenile delinquency 
among elementary school girls in an under- 
privileged, waterfront section of the city is 
the task assumed by the Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Branch. A girls club was organized 
by the branch following a request from the 
police chief for AAUW help in curbing the 
high delinquency rate among young girls 
in Elizabeth Port. 

The police contributed $100 toward the 
project and with funds raised by the mem- 
bers, the branch hired a part-time profes- 
sional youth leader to guide the girls in 
club activities, held in one of the schools 
in the underprivileged district. The 
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branch also held an open meeting to “s¢ 
the idea” to the community. 

A feminine counterpart of the polices 
men’s boys club, the AAUW girls cli} 
offers crafts, home economics, and varioy: 
games to the members — girls who wouk 
not join the Girl Scouts or similar organ, 
izations on the ground that they are to 
“‘prissy.” 

Today, the club is credited with helpiny 
to decrease the delinquency rate amoy 
girls in the fifth and sixth grades. ; 


Art in Remote Areas 


Two small communities in Oregon an 
Nevada have enjoyed art exhibitions spor. 
sored by AAUW art study groups. h 
Pendleton, Oregon, the branch sponsorel 
two showings, the first being an annul 
round-up featuring the paintings of a 
Indian artist. 

The work of two former Pendleta 
artists was displayed at the second e 
hibition. The oils and water colors of tw 
local artists as well as an exhibit of print 
from the Portland Art Museum were als 
shown. This project brought to light mam 
unknown local artists who expressed at 
interest in showing their works in the nex 
AAUW exhibition. 

Ceramics and serigraph exhibits have 
been shown in remote Nevada commu 
ties. In Fallon, Mrs. Loring Primeau, 
branch art chairman, had special attrac 
tions for each day during the serigraph ev 
hibit. She featured the making of ceramics 
silver jewelry, serigraphs, tooled leather, 


textile painting, refinishing furniture, anf 


flower arrangement. One day was devotet 
to distinguished music. Almost one third 
of Fallon’s 2,500 population attended the 
exhibits. 


Everett’s “Punch and Judy’’ Grow 
From studying puppetry to staging pup 
pet shows of near professional level is the 
range scaled by one of the arts studs 
groups in the Everett, Washingtoy 
Branch. 

Puppetry was selected as the grolp 
project to fill the need for desirable ente 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


tainment for children — a need considered 
to be a major community problem. The 
group now makes all the puppets and 
props and writes the plays and skits used. 

Hundreds of children in Everett and 
other west coast towns and cities have 
heen entertained by this group. Audiences 
have not been limited to children alone; 
the group staged a show for the soldiers in 
one of the largest military camps in that 
area, and one of the neighboring AAUW 
branches has used the Everett group for 
two successive years in raising its fellow- 
chip funds. 

From an AAUW adult group project it 
tas grown to include a children’s group. 
One member of the original branch group 
began with a few children interested in 
puppets and taught them how to make the 
dolls. The children’s group grew in number 
and now they, too, have put on a puppet 
play and given several performances in 
neighborhood basements. 


{Christmas Music Festival 


The story of how a small AAUW branch 
of fourteen members overcame the antipa- 
thy of a mountain community and eventu- 
ily gained prestige by serving that com- 
unity offers encouragement to branches 
‘acing similar odds. 


START TO SPEAK A 


The Garrett County Branch covers the 
mountainous western corner of Maryland, 
with branch headquarters in Oakland. 
Two months after the organization of the 
branch in October 1946, the members de- 
cided to sponsor a musical program for the 
community, which has little access to 
music outside radio broadcasts. 

Invitations were sent to young people 
from the town who were majoring in 
music at college to help set up and to 
participate in the Christmas musicale. A 
good response made it possible to offer a 
program of considerable variety. Every- 
one was invited, and to add to the holiday 
spirit, tea, coffee, and Christmas cookies 
were served. The following year the towns- 
people joined in asking AAUW to sponsor 
another musie program. 

Community interest, enthusiasm, and 
eventually wholehearted cooperation were 
aroused as a result of this groundwork, 
and for Christmas 1948 many individuals 
asked to participate and civic organiza- 
tions volunteered to help in the event that 
is taking on aspects of a music festival. A 
small program presented by a small branch 
is now becoming a traditional Christmas 
event and the branch, originally dubbed 
the “snob club,” has gained for itself a 
real place in the community. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


CORRECTLY in only 7 days 


Now you can enjoy the added poise and 
charm, the exciting adventure in new books, 
films and friendships, that comes with com- 
mand of a foreign language. By 
learning French, Spanish, Germanor 
Italian you can experience fresh edu- 
cational and entertainment 
treats, more pleasure in travel — 
and gain business opportunities 

as well 


Have you ever noticed the ease with which 
you pick up the melody of an unfamiliar 
song? Well, it’s just that easy to learn a lan- 
guage with Funk & Wagnalls Language 
Phone Method. You simply listen to the cul- 
tivated voice of your language professor, 
electrically transcribed on records. At the 
same time you follow his words in printed 
conversation guide. A few short study peri- 
ods will bring amazing results. 


guanenaeeee THIS COUPONS oe o2"= 


Write today for FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. U. W. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


F R E E B oO oO K L ET | Please send FREE 16-page booklet about your easy method of 


giving full details of the Language learning a foreign language and tell me how I may obtain a com 
Phone Method, easy-payment terms | plete Language Phone kit for seven days free trial. 
—_ 7 _ trial em You = Name 
under no obligation and no agent wi : 
call on you. Address 
CUT oo. 0:6.60.0:0:0:0.0006 00060060 00000066 058 : 
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Headquarters mail 


Women in politics 


I was interested to read in the Fall JournaL 
Virginia Rishel’s article, ““More Women in 
Government?” This was appropriate in an 
election year. However, would it not be desir- 
able to keep this matter of women in govern- 
ment constantly before JouRNAL readers? 

Could not AAUW gather some first-hand 
data and make an analysis as to why women 
are not elected to the legislative bodies of the 
Federal Government, since they have the right 
to vote, and to hold office, and a voting 
strength that exceeded men’s by nearly two 
million this year? 

From my observation I would take exception 
to Miss Rishel’s statement beginning “though 
women are comparatively well represented in 
some sections of the country at a local level on 
school boards and city councils, for ex- 
ample. . . .” On the contrary, I think women 
are infrequently represented on local govern- 
mental boards and commissions, or in town, 
city, and county councils. 

I recall that in one state twenty-four cities 
were studied a few years ago for the number 
of women appointed to their city boards and 
commissions. It was found that there were 
something like 900 appointments, of which 
about 22 went to women. 

Generally people rise in politics by working 
on a local level in the party organization or 
participating in local governmental affairs. 
There has to be a very large number partic- 
ipating on a local level if we expect any sub- 
stantial number to carry through to a state or 
federal level. Lacking local experience women 
will not be seeking legislative posts in the state 
or national government. 

Why doesn’t the AAUW Status of Women 
Committee launch a nation-wide survey for 
data which would give exact figures as to how 
many persons serve on the various local boards 
and commissions, and what proportion of these 
are women? At the same time figures could 
readily be obtained showing the composition 
of town, city, and county legislative bodies. 
An analysis following such a survey might 
then furnish the basis for recommendations for 
future action, which in turn might change such 
figures as the following in the 1948 election: 
In the two major parties, of 870 candidates 
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running for seats in the House of Represent; 
tives 15 were women. Of the 435 elected | 
the House of Representatives eight we 
women. Out of this eight only two were ney. 
comers. Of the 32 elected to terms in the U.§ 
Senate one was a woman. Of the 28 state go. 
ernors elected, none were women. 


M. P. 0 


Bloomington, Ind. 


From a Berlin hospital 


(This letter from a former president of the Ge. 
man Federation of University Women is kindly 
shared with us by Alice E. Page, of the Cedw 
Rapids, Iowa, Branch.) 


Once again you have been helpful with: 
CARE package! My sister and I are really 
and truly thankful for your kindness and w 
do wish there might come a day when we ca 
show not just in words how we feel about it 
Your package arrived here while I am in: 
hospital and the good news gave me a ver 
happy day. My son always looks in in tl 
morning on his way to his laboratory an 
sees how I am going on. It is nothing seriou, 
mostly overworkedness (if any such a won 
exists, I am afraid not!) 

Life in a hospital in the fortress Berlin i 


quite an experience. The chief problem is tle f 


shortage of electricity. All the x-raying, the 
use of electric apparatus, electro-cardiogram: 
and so on can only be done in a few short hour 
in the early morning or late at night. I admir 
our surgeon, who operates every evening and 
always in a hurry and anxious lest some com- 
plication create a delay so that he must finish 
by candlelight. His work done, he cannot get 
to his house, for he has no car, and the under- 
ground stops at 6 p.m. He is a wonderful mat, 
seventy-two years old, best medical tradition 
and happy in his profession; but one sees that 
it tells upon him. 

Every patient has to take his or her ow 
bedding, sheets, pillows, blankets; the hospital 
can provide only for the very poorest. And you 
have to bring your own spoons, forks and 
knife, napkins, and towels. Once or twice 
week there is hot water — but never a bath: 
The food is sufficient, if you have a little extrs 
now and then to make your dry bread a litt 
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more attractive (as I have with liver paste 
from the CARE parcel!) Yet all the patients 
are happy. They are protected from the stress 
of their daily lives: queuing, going in over- 
crowded cars, dragging loads of wood, pota- 
toes, or cabbage (if they have been lucky 
enough to get such treasures). The nurses are 
excellent and really interested in every single 
one of their cases. Uniforms, aprons, and worst 
of all, shoes, are their great problems. 

The “air-bridge”’ is just above the hospital; 
from my bed I can see the planes fly by day 
and night, and though they are making quite 
a noise, nobody complains, because we all 
know that they are life-saving for all of us. 

But now I must stop, I am afraid the leisure 
of the sickroom has made me very talkative. 

AGNEs VON ZAHN-HARNACK 
Berlin, Germany 


Reid Hall recollections 


Members of the AAUW will, I am sure, be 
glad to know that Reid Hall in Paris is again 
open, all the year round. I was privileged to 
spend six months there recently, and it was a 
happy experience to be back at 4 Rue de 
Chevreuse, in a charming old-world setting, 
just off the Boulevard du Montparnasse. 

Reid Hall is not only a delightful place in 
which to stay, with comforts not to be found 
elsewhere, but it is also a very interesting 
center of university life, and under the remark- 
ably able and most gracious leadership of its 
President, Miss Dorothy Leet, to whom Reid 
Hall owes so much, a great deal is being done 
to bring French and American intellectuals 
together. 

Lectures, recitals, and receptions are given 
at intervals. The French Association of Uni- 
versity Women holds its meetings at Reid 
Hall, and this affords the pleasure of renewing 
old friendships and making new ones. Uni- 
versity women from other European countries 
and from other continents are frequently in 
residence at Reid Hall, as they are at Crosby 
Hall in London. 

Various college organizations such as the 
Smith College Junior Year in France, the 
Paris Study Group, the University of Mary- 
land Graduate Study Group, the American 
University Union in Paris, either stay at Reid 
Hall, or make it their headquarters. The 
Juniors who this year are going to come to 
Paris from a number of American colleges 
under the auspices of Sweet Briar College will 


also enjoy the hospitality and the protection 
of Reid Hall. 

It is with regret that one leaves when the 
time comes, but one goes in the hope of return- 
ing some day, and the memories of happy 
months spent at Reid Hall will always be very 
real. 


Wellesley College, Mass, Rutu E. Ciark 
Inter-group relations and 
problems 


We are using the suggestions in the study out- 
line, ““Group Tensions in the United States,” 
and finding it very interesting to gather in- 
formation on the local problems of segregation 
of Mexican-Americans and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans in our city. They and a small group of 
Negroes constitute our non-dominant groups. 

We are tabulating this information and shall 
use it in the February program for the Current 
Affairs section. 

We will have dozens of replies to the ques- 
tions, and examples illustrating both good 
inter-group relations and problems. 

I am writing to ask if, when we have finished 
this work next spring, this material would be 


A 25-year follow-up of 1,400 
high-IQ youngsters by Stanford 
University’s renowned psychologist 


The 


GIFTED CHILD 
Grows Up 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN 
and MELITA H. ODEN 


“Dr. Terman has shown us how to util- 
ize one of our greatest national assets — 
the talents of those who are intellectu- 
ally superior. His lifetime study of gifted 
children is one of the most important 
scientific undertakings in modern times.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


At your bookstore + $6.00 
Stanford University Press 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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of any use to you. We shall be glad to send 
you a brief report, or, if you wish, a copy of the 
long detailed one. 

Santa Ana 
California 


FERN ZIMMERMAN 
Branch Social Studies Chairman 


Needless to say, the Headquarters office hopes for 
the long, detailed report, to share with others 
who are interested in studying inter-group 
relations. 


Homemakers — unfrustrated 


Dorothy Yost Deegan summed up the problem 
faced by one group of college graduates (“‘ Edu- 
cation for Spinsters,” Summer JOURNAL), when 
she pointed out that the attitude toward home- 
making rather than the skills involved should 
be emphasized in courses on homemaking and 
marriage offered in colleges and universities. 

During the war years, many graduates were 
able to establish themselves in careers which 
they have since given up for the role of wife 
and mother. For many of these college women, 
the adjustment involved in this change of roles 
is complicated by the fact that the home she 
has entered is more modest than the one of 
which she may have dreamed, since her hus- 
band spent years in some form of war service 
rather than in establishing himself in a business 
or profession. So the former career-minded 
woman finds that she must lower her standard 
of living from that which she formerly enjoyed 
and financed herself. 

However, the most serious of the adjust- 
ments facing her is the idea that housekeeping 
dooms her to intellectual and cultural stagna- 
tion. She must learn not to regard her work as 
something a totally illiterate person could do; 
not to feel that she is being martyred as she 
fills women’s traditional role, and that she 
would have been happier at it if she had halted 
her education many years sooner. 

Once she has this attitude out of her mind, 
she will find that in her new role she enjoys 
privileges, freedoms, and opportunities she 
would not have if she were wedded to a career. 
She will realize the true worth of a liberal 
education when it provides her with some- 
thing other than menu-making and work- 
planning to think about as her hands are busy 
with the baby’s formula. 

For instance, knowing what to read, she will 
gain more from her reading, even if she is able 
to spend less time at it at a stretch. And the 
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truth is, she will probably total more time fy 
herself than when she followed a career, a 
though it may be in many, few-minute-six 
periods. 

If a liberal education is to be appreciated 
it must provide the proper attitude towani 
the different roles educated women will {ill 
Each graduate must be able to adjust herself 
to her role, without either envying or pityix 
her colleague who chooses a different one. 

As one personal example of the advantage 
of homemaking over career life, I now hay 
time to thoroughly read and enjoy each issy 
of the AAUW quarterly, something I coul 
not have attempted before. 


Marian Rosser Jupsox 
Long Beach, California 


In fairness to the gifted 


It is with great interest that I pursue th 
JOURNAL of the AAUW for it is one of the fer 
sources of constructive comment that is pub 
lished today. I am prodded however by som 
comments in your last issue, to put down a 
observation. Let me first state that I ams 
teacher; that I like to teach and that I doit 
from choice. And furthermore I am heartily 
sympathetic to any program or action whic 
has as its object equality of educational oppor 
tunity for every child. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Complete publishing services, including editorial, produc- 
tion and distribution facilities for books and pamphlets. 


Write Dept. 37, for free literature 


tHE Exposition press 
One Spruce Street . New York 7,N. Y. 


THE COOK IS 
IN THE PARLOR 


By MARGUERITE GILBERT McCARTHY 


@ “She makes cooking seem easy and enter- 
taining, fun... Her menus save time and 
effort... The recipes, some unusual, all 
sensible, contain many suggestions for mak- 
ing the most of everything.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

At all bookstores « $3.00 

An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY . BOSTON 
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I am, however, very much disturbed by 
many proposals (including those of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission), as well as by my own 
experience of schools and colleges, since there 
would appear to be no discrimination in our 
projects. We refuse to recognize that in intel- 
lectual capacity we are far from created equal, 
and consequently we are consistently and even 
eagerly approaching an educational mediocrity 
that is alarming at best. 

Certainly, let us provide the opportunity 
forevery child to go as far as he can. But must 
we push every would-be student, irrespective 
of his or her real interests or ability, on to 
“higher” levels, reducing our lectures to words 
of one syllable so neatly outlined that no 
thought whatsoever is required to follow them 
—and making the good minds trudge neglected 
heside the rest? 

We shall fail, ’m convinced, to provide true 
equality of opportunity unless we show our- 
vlves equal to the really difficult task of de- 
vising a fair system of selection — fair not 
only to the poorly and inadequately endowed, 
but equally to the gifted. And it is high time 
general recognition arrived at the facts that 
scholarship need not be a universal achieve- 
ment, and that there is no dishonor involved 
in being able to dig a good ditch! 


Ann Arbor, Mich. KATHARINE TRYON 
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ybody wants to go by freighter today, but the tric . is to 
g data about these hard-to-learn-about services. Get ‘* Travel 
Routes the directory of passenger carrying freighters. It 
names ‘all the lines, tells ports they visit, length of voyage, 
ces, describes accommodations. Don't write a letter. Simply 
rap up 35c; on sheet of paper print name and address and 
“Tras el Routes " Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 108 
vd., Greenlawn, Long Island. 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


For “‘hungry intellectuals’’ 


I should like members of the American Associ- 
ation to know how very much we in England 
appreciate the wonderful parcels of food sent 
to us here. Iam a Bryn Mawr graduate (1890) 
but have lived here over sixty years, and have 
recently received from California 125 CARE 
parcels to distribute to “‘Hungry Intellectu- 
als,’ that is professional people with growing 
children to feed. You cannot imagine how 
grateful they are, and what delightful letters 
they write about their adolescent boys and 
girls, and their enjoyment of such excellent 
American food. Our rations are adequate for 
adults, but they are monotonous, and our ado- 
lescents are often hungry, though since bread 
and jam are unrationed they can now supple- 
ment their meals somewhat. But we still need 
your generous parcels, and cannot be grateful 
enough for them. 

American generosity is a constant topic of 
conversation, and is really appreciated. 


Atys RussELL 
Chelsea, London, England 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


A Specialized Bureau of 
Children’s Theatre 


MARIONETTES 
SHOW PARTY « VARIETY 


2405 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


RESERVE DATES NOW FOR NEXT SEASON'S PLAYS 


CINDERELLA — PUSS IN BOOTS — TOBY TYLER 
THE FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS — POCAHONTAS 
REBECCA of SUNNYBROOK FARM 


Write for details of ten scholarships in the National Academy 


26th Season 


of Theatre Arts, allowed to states presenting greatest number 


of children’s performances in proportion to population. Serve 


For dates and terms write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


your community by bringing cultural, beautiful plays to your 
children, and by winning for your most talented young artist, 
opportunity for training for a career of distinction. 


Children's Theatre will earn funds for your budget. 





AAUW NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ez officio members of these committees, 


Committee on Education 


Chairman: Dr. ConsTANCE WARREN (President 
Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College), 225 East 
73rd St., New York 21, N.Y. (May 1 — Nov. 1, 
North Waterford, Me.) 

Dr. Marcaret Meap, Associate Curator, De- 
partment of Anthropology, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Marcaret 8S. Moraiss, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence 6, R.I. 
Mrs. PautinE Park Wiison, Dean of Home 
Economics, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, 
lowa 

Mrs. EstrHer RAUSHENBUSH, Dean of the Col- 
lege, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Mrs. PeEaRnL ANDERSON WANAMAKER, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Mrs. IsapeL McLAuGHLIN STEPHENS, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley 81, Mass. 


Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 
Chairman: Miss Mase. B. Turner, Principal, 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs. Jown Frepertck Lewis, Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss PrupENceE Curricnt, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Committee on Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities 


Chairman: Dr. ANNA L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of 
Students, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 
Dr. BLANcHE Henry CLARK WEAVER, 
South Main St., Statesboro, Ga. 

Dr. LituiAN Portenier, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
Dr. Lucy Witson, Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Estuer Lioyp-Jones, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Hawture Farmer, Professor of History, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. Beatrice Greicer, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Committee on International 
Relations 


Chairman: LoutsE Pearce, M.D., Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, N.J. 
Miss Besse D. Howarp, 1219 Panama §&t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. MeriBpetH CAMERON, Dean of Milwaukee. 
Downer College and Professor of History, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Nancy Scort, Professor of Russian History. 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woo :ston, Econonist. 
City Planning Commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. MaLsone W. Granam, 221 21st PI., Sante 
Monica, Calif. 

Dr. Marcaret Batu, Professor of Political 
Science and Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dr. ANNE GARY PANNELL, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 
Chairman: Dr. Ruta Dean, Associate Professor 
of French, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Vice Chairman: Motuer ELEAnor M. O’Byane, 
President of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Marcaret C. Honour, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Miss EvizaBetH ReyYNARD, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Gorpon CHALMERS, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio 


Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 
(listed under Education Committee) 


Committee to Administer 
International Grants 

Special Committee 

Chairman: Dr. Dororny W. Weeks, Professor 
of Physics, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Dr. Bessre Pierce, Professor of American His 
tory, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Eunice R. Gopparp, (Professor Emeritus 


of French, Goucher College), 14 East Mout 
Vernon PIl., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Committee on Fellowship 
Awards 

Chairman: Dr. Hore Hissarp, Professor of 
Zoology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Dr. AutrREY Nett Wixrey, Director of the 
Department of English and Professor of English, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Dr. Dororuy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dre. Besste Prerce, Professor of American 
History, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
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French, 


Dr. Marcarer Evuiorr Tracy, 
Economics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Committee on Social Studies 
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